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BY JOHN HABBERTON, 














THE FARMER PERUSED THE FLY 


CHAPTER IV.—A NEW COMPLICATION, 


: he x Lawyer Whyte won every case he had 
in court the week after his proposal of mar- 
riage was declined by Eunice Peace and her 
family. - How it all came about he did not know. 
It did not seem to him that he was better prepared 
than usual, or that his cases were all of a variety 
that appeals equally to the sympathy of jurymen 
and the logic of judges. Yet so it happened, and 
when at last the case of the tramp against the 
municipality, which he had taken on speculation 
and merely because he wanted to frighten the local 
government into repairing the sidewalk in front of 
the house he lived in,—when this case was won, 
and his own share of the sum for which the jury 
brought in their verdict of damages amounted to 
nearly a thousand dollars, he began to realise that 
he could think himself splendidly started in life— 
if he had not lost Eunice Peace. 
He tried to forget Eunice. He was still so young 


-LEAF OF THE HYMN-BOOK. 


that he was fool enough to believe that he could do 
anything upon which he had set his wits, but he 
did not succeed. To forget a girl requires the co- 
operation of heart and head, and his heart refused 
to co-operate. Even his self-love, which had been 
sadly humiliated, was not equal to his love for the 
girl. He tried to burn her picture which he had 
long treasured close to his heart, but he burned his 
fingers instead ; for no sooner had he tossed the 
little photograph into the fire than he snatched it 
back again. 

He wondered during the few leisure moments 
which he allowed himself how Lije Berry was pro- 
gressing with his courtship. One day his wonderings 
were answered, yet the answer did not seem to 
please him. During the first night of the Shake- 
spearean tableaux in the town hall, for which he 
regarded his engagement with Eunice as “ off,” he 
was accompanying a legal friend to the entertain- 
ment, when from a buggy which halted in the line 
of conveyances that were being unloaded in front 
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of the place where the entertainment was held, he 
heard two voices which he knew very well. One 
belonged to Lije Berry, and it had in it a confident 
sound and a variety of inflections which the young 
lawyer had never heard before from that source. 
The other was the voice of Eunice, and it was by 
turns as tender and merry as the rejected suitor 
had ever heard it. His mind wandered as he tried 
to recall some professional questions which his legal 
friend was putting to him. Once within the hall 
he wandered about until he could find a place 
from which he could regard the couple closely. 
His eyes deepened the impression which his ears 
had received. Eunice’s face seemed as happy as 
if it had not been traced by tears only a few nights 
before, when she had said good-bye coldly to him 
in the presence of her parents and all her family. 
She looked frequently and confidingly at Lije, 
though that young man was arrayed in colours that 
should have driven any young woman of taste and 
intelligence frantic. 

“Woman is an enigma,” muttered the young 
lawyer to himself; then he left the building and 
determined to be a cynic. He did not know 
exactly how he should do it, but he had learned 
from some paper-covered novels that it is quite the 
fashionable thing for young men im his condition 
to forswear women, and put on solemn and sour 
airs, and assume to have received new revelations 
as to human nature so far as it concerned the re- 
lations of young men and women. 

He went back to his office so disheartened with 
what he had seen that he felt inclined to tear his 
own copy of Shakespeare into fragments and throw 
it into his waste basket, as he said to himself: 
“‘ Shakespeare didn’t make love to Eunice, but if it 
hadn’t been for him I wouldn’t have had to look 
.at what I have just seen. Confound the bard of 
Avon, I say.” 

Like a sensible fellow he addressed himself to 
work. He had not more than got into a case in 
which a farmer complained that another farmer 
had dammed a stream which overflowed the low- 
lands of the complainant, when he was interrupted 
.by some one who remarked : 

Say, Lu.” 

“Lije Berry,” said the lawyer, looking up quickly 
and then as quickly down again, “you’re a fool. 
I saw you in far better company not more than an 
hour ago. Why did you lose your head so badly 
as to come away from it ?” 

“Well, Lu,” said Lije, with an apologetic ges- 
ture, “ pleasure is pleasure, but business is business, 
and business ought to be ’tended to first. Conse- 
quently, there bein’ a lull in the perceedin’s’ ’round 
at the hall, I came round to ’tend to the business. 
’T wasn't extra easy to come though—I s’pose I 
needn’t tell you that.” 

The lawyer apparently addressed himself still 
more carefully to the papers in front of him, 
scribbled some lines on the backs of them, which 
he himself could not have deciphered afterwards 
had he endeavoured to do so, and finally queried 
sharply : 

“ Marriage licence ?” 

“Oh no, Lu; I’ve got grit enough to apply 
for that myself when I want it. But what [ 
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came in to say is, Farmer Peace is in an awful 
row.” 

Then the young lawyer pushed all his papers 
aside, straightened up quickly and said, as cheer- 
fully as if he had suddenly heard good news : 

“Ts he?” 

“Ves. You know, I s’pose, that the Dead~-sure 
Insurance Company has been a-holdin’ the mort- 
gage on his place for a long time. They gave 
him an awful big loan, you know, so he could build 
a new barn and put in a hay-compresser, and all 
the modern improvements. Well, the company 
itself has gone to everlastin’ smash, and they, or 
their lawyers, or their receiver, or some rascal 
or other, wants the money right off.” 

“Humph! Then they want to sell him out, I 
suppose ?” 

“Well, that’s the usual way, I guess, when folks 
has got a mortgage on other folks’ property and 
need money that other folks ain’t ready to pay. 
Mortgages is awful bad things to leave lyin’ ’round, 
Iu.” 

The young lawyer gathered all his pens and 
pencils together with a careless movement of one 
hand, and leaned back in his chair and looked at 
his tools of trade as if he were expecting some 
answer from them. Finally he said : 

“Well, Lije, that’s pretty rough on him.” 

“Rough onhim? Roughonwho? You ought 
to mean the lawyer, or receiver, or whoever it is 
that’s a-troublin’ an honest farmer that’s worked 
hard all his life and always paid his debts, and whose 
credit is as good as anybody else’s in this town, and 
whose whole family is a regular patent o’ nobility 
to him.” 

“Well, no, Lije ; that is not exactly what I 
meant. But I am perfectly willing to admit that 
you look at the matter in a more sensible way than 
I do, except that money is money, law is law, and 
law is made largely for the purpose of enabling 
persons to get their money when it is due to them.” 

“ Well, the matter’s got to be made right, Lu, so 
that family shan’t be troubled, and you’re the man 
to do it.” 

« I ? ” 

“Yes; Mr. Peace asked the judge, and the 
judge said that you was one of the smartest young 
fellows in the whole county in straightenin’ up 
things that had gone crooked, when the folks that 
they had gone against was all right and meant all 
right.” 

“Well, my dear boy,” said the young lawyer, 
“there is no use for me to interfere in the matter. 
Of course, after what has happened—what has been 
going on —I mean, that after what recently occurred 
between Farmer Peace and his family, he is not 
going to come to me and ask me to interest myself 
in this case and get him out of his scrape, even if I 
were able to do it, which I don’t see the slightest 
opportunity of my doing. You cannot imagine, 
can you, that he is coming here to do anything of 
the kind ?” 

“ No,” said the visitor, “ but Z’ve come here to 
ask you that, Lu Whyte, and I want you to do 
it.” 

“Eh? I'll do almost anything for you, Lije, but 
in the circumstances [ think you will admit that 
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regarding this case I can’t do anything. It isn’t 
fair to ask me ; I simply can’t do it.” 

The young farmer, who had seated himself in an 
easy sprawling manner upon the corner of the 
lawyer’s desk, straightened himself up, and said : 

“Not for me, Lu?” 

“ Why, you don’t understand the case at all, Lije. 
I can’t take anything of the sort on my hands and 
carry it into court and go through the ordinary 
proceedings unless I am properly authorised by one 
of the principals. As we have already agreed, Mr. 
Peace is not likely to come to me at the present 
time, and the only possible way in which I could 
be of use to him would be by assisting some one 
clse who might take the case in hand. Even then 
I don’t see what I could do. But still, if you 
personally, as an old friend, wish me to do any- 
thing that’s practical in the matter, I'll do it for 
your sake. Not for his, mind you, but for 
yours.” 

“Tt orter be taken in hand by some other lawyer, 
ch? Who'd it better be?” 

The young lawyer wrinkled his brows and thought 
carefully for a moment, and frankly said : 

‘Well, perhaps you had better go and speak to 
ex-Judge Smith about it. He is an entirely honest 
man, who has a high regard, I know, for Mr. Peace. 
If he thinks it worth while to take charge of the 
case I can appear in a roundabout way, and I'll 
promise you, Lije, that so far as anything in it can 
be done for you——” 

“ Now, see here, Lu ; I said for me, but you know 
perfectly well I don’t mean for me. Now don’t 
draw me out any more than is necessary in the 
circumstances, ‘cause you know the subject isn’t a 
pleasant one to go all over again for either of us. 
You know who I want it done for, and why I want 
it done. You say I had better go and see ex-Judge 
Smith ?” 

“Ves, and if he takes the case you can tell him 
—well, tell him anything you please, by way of 
explanation, but say that he can count upon me to 
do all the hard work and drudgery in the matter, 
and that I'll do it with the heartiest good-will, and 
that all the compensation in the matter will go into 
his pocket, as what I will do will be done strictly 
for you for friendship’s sake.’ 

“ And for her, Lu.” 

“Ves, yes, of course, but you are not going to 
tell him that.” 

“Why, of course not ; I’m a stupid fellow, but 
you understand me. I'll see Judge Smith. Good 
evenin’.” 

‘Good evening, Lije,” said the lawyer, in the tone 
of a man who is glad to get rid of a visitor. He 
looked towards the door, and listened to the re- 
ceding footfalls until he felt certain that they were 
not being retraced. 

“T wonder if that good fellow knows what a fool 
he is, and what a fool he makes me appear? I 
suppose, though, both of us together can’t be as 
uncomfortable about it as Peace himself, if he finds 
out who is to do the work in saving the farm. 
Well, the worse he feels the better pleased I'll 
be. He’s at the bottom of my rejection—I’m 
sure of it. Unless I’m entirely mistaken about 
woman’s ways, the girl’s mother wanted me for a 


son-in-law. What could have made her hard-headed 
husband down on me ?” 

The young man began to question his memory 
for facts uncomplimentary to his character. He 
may not have been the most competent person to 
conduct such an examination, but he tried to be 
honest, and he could find nothing of which he had 
reason to be ashamed. Suddenly he brought his 
fist down upon the desk with a force which made 
the inkstand act like a geyser, and sprinkle its con- 
tents over a number cf papers. The young man 
did not seem conscious of the harm he had done ; 
he did not look at the defaced papers at all, but 
gazed at a portrait of Henry Clay which adorned 
the wall in front of him, and replied : 

“T have it. It was because I’m a lawyer. He 
tried to persuade my father not to let me study law 
-~ said all lawyers were bound to be scoundrels. 
And now he needs the law—and me. Revenge ! 
Revenge is sweet—no it isn’t, either—not when it 
comes in that shape. If I’m to get any satisfaction 
out of the affair it will have to come in some other 
way —by heaping coals of fire on his head. That’s 
exactly what will happen if I succeed in saving 
that farm. Well, I don’t know a head that wilh 
feel more uncomfortable under such coals than that 
of Amos Peace. ‘The hardest knots burn longest,’ 
as father used to say to me when I was manager of 
the family wood-pile. But why couldn’t that rascally 
Dead-sure Insurance Company smash earlier, so I 
could put the old fellow under obligations to some 
purpose? This would be a very different world if I 
had made it.” 

Within a day or two Lawyer Whyte was invited 
by ex-Judge Smith to actas associate counsel for the 
defence in the case of the Dead-sure Insurance 
Company v. Amos Peace. As the judge said to 
the young man, the terms of the mortgage were 
such that very little delay could be expected, and 
very little opportunity for the transfer of the mort- 
gage could be anticipated or promised to the 
defendant with any degree of hope. The terms 
were peculiar. The mortgage, having been for a very 
large sum when compared with the assessed value 
of the farm, included a waiver of legal proceedings 
on the part of the mortgagor. Consequently, al? 
that could be done in court would have to be 
accomplished by appeals to the good nature of the 
counsel for the defunct company, and through such 
personal influence as long and deserved regard on 
the part of the judge for the distressed farmer 
could warrant. In ordinary mortgage cases, delays 
might be secured through months, and even for 
longer time than an entire year. But this was not 
a case of that kind, and the law must have its 
course. No judge on the bench would refuse 
courtesy to any counsel who had been on the 
bench itself; nevertheless the old lawyer warned 
his young assistant that there was no time to be 
lost if there were any friends to whom Peace could 
apply. 

The family soon began to discover, to their 
amazement, and afterwards to their humiliation, 
that even among one’s best neighbours and 
acquaintances a little matter in the nature of 
financial embarrassment has quite an influence upon 
social matters. The first intimation which they 
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had, that the public had heard of their mis- 
fortune, was from the boys, who had heard among 
boys of their own age and acquaintance that the 
Peaces needn’t be so stuck up as they used to be, 
because they were going to lose their farm. The 
boys did not know what to make of it, and the 
more questions they asked at home the more 
puzzled and depressed they were, for neither father 
nor mother could give them any satisfaction or any 
facts with which to combat the impression which 
they had found among their juvenile acquaintances. 
Eunice found herself snubbed by some of the 
young ladies of the vicinity, who had previously 
regarded her with envious eyes, and had coveted much 
of the attention which everyone knew she received 
from the young men of the neighbourhood and the 
village. Farmer Peace himself, who had been 
prominently named by his party for a member of 
the town committee, was astonished and humiliated 
on discovering that he no longer was an eligible 
candidate. As for Mrs. Peace, her heart was almost 
broken when one day while shopping in the village 
she was refused credit at one of the small stores 
which previously had appealed most earnestly for 
a share of the family trade. 

Probably the farmer and his wife made a con- 
fidant of their eldest child, but left the boys out of 
the family council, for Wash and Wess one morning 
in the barn, after they had gone through the various 
feedings and waterings and cleanings and lockings- 
up and unlockings which in farms in general come 
under the collective head of “morning chores,” 
dropped into the corn-crib to talk matters over. 

“Wash,” said Wess, “the boys don’t come here 
like they used to. They used to ask us at church 
and Sunday-school if they could come out here and 
get some harvest apples, and now they don’t say 
nothin’, but they come out here on Sundays, an’ 
climb over the fence, and club the trees, and eat 
all they want to, and carry away whole bagsful 
and basketsful. And when I speak to father 
about it, instead of getting mad as he used to when 
I told him anybody was runnin’ over the place, he 
just gives a kind of groan and don’t say nothin’.” 

“Wess,” said the elder brother, “ if it weren’t for 
your abominable grammar, I should say that your 
remarks were entirely correct. Father’s in a heap 
of trouble somehow ; and though I don’t believe 
everything that I keep a-hearin’ from the boys 
around town, it seems to me that it is time that we 
did somethin’ for him, if we are ever goin’ to.” 

“Well,” said Wess, ‘‘I thought o’ that myself two 
or three weeks ago. If you can’t say somethin’ 
newer than that, you might as well not say anythin’. 
But if we’re going to do somethin’, what’s it goin’ 
to be?” 

“That’s just what I want to know myself,” said 
Wash. 

“Then,” said his little brother, ‘‘ you’d better not 
put on airs and act as if you knew a great deal 
more than I do, because that’s exactly what I’m 
sayin’ to myself.” 

In the house Eunice and her mother discussed 
the matter in tremulous voices. ‘“ Daughter,” said 
the mother, “I don’t know what the end of this 
will be ; but you are young and I am strong, and 
we must both stand by father to the best of our 


ability. I wish the neighbours were not as much 
interested in our affairs as they seem to be ; but if 
they come in and talk about it, let us put the best 
foot forward and hide our fears and say that things 
are not as bad as they seem to be, and, if they are, 
we are quite able to stand it. At any rate, my 
girl, don’t lose faith in your father. He’s more of 
a man than you or your brothers or anybody else 
in the world knows, except I. I never told you a 
story in my life, did I, dear?” 

“No, mother ; certainly not.” 

“Well, Iam not telling you one now. Remember 
what I say to you, that your father’s a great deal 
more of a man than anybody ever understood him 
to be, except his own wife ; and if he gets into 
trouble and has to lose his farm through this sudden 
accident that has come upon him, don’t think any 
the less of him for it, but think all the more of 
him, and do everything you can to cheer him and 
keep up his own heart.” 

To her husband, however, Mrs. Peace talked 
very differently. She was tearful and despondent, 
and utterly wretched ; and the farmer, although he 
was a truthful man and pretended never to have 
any secrets from his wife, put on a bold face and 
insisted that it would all come right in some way, 
and that he had not been a man for twenty years 
to be downed now by some scoundrel of a corpora- 
tion that had gone wrong through some fault of its 
own. He had borrowed no money but what the 
farm was worth and what it ought to be able to 
pay ; and if the farm had to go, one thing he was 
sure of, whoever bought it, if he lived in that 
neighbourhood, would not like any better tenant 
than the man who had owned it and managed it so 
long, and who could be surer than anybody else to 
bring the money back out of it. 

“That's very true, husband,” said Mrs. Peace ; 
“but, oh, if we hadn’t been so hasty about Eunice ! 
If she had married that young lawyer, I know we’d 
been helped out in some way. He has money and 
he has influence, and he is a lawyer besides, and 
he would be of a good deal of use to us.” 

“ Wife —wife—wife,” said the farmer sternly, 
“we're not going to use our daughter for the sake 
of getting us out of trouble. Why, that’s as bad 
as fathers and mothers that lived two thousand 
years ago in the vile old days of ancient Rome that 
our blessed religion put an end to. Besides, it’s 
no use crying over spilled milk. She’s not going 
to marry him, anyhow ; she’s going to marry Lije 
Berry, you know.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Peace tearfully, “I half wish, 
then, she was already married to him. He has his 
father’s old place, and they never had much of a’ 
family, and we always thought that they saved 
money, you know. And if she was married to him 
now, perhaps we could get some help——” 

“Not in that way—not in that way,” said the 
farmer savagely. ‘We're not going to get along 
in any way, wife, by trading off our daughter. She 
isn’t a piece of property; she isn’t a bit of the 
farm crop; she is an angel from heaven, that’s 
what she is, and you can’t ever treat an angel as 
any part of a business transaction.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Peace, wiping her eyes, “it is 
a great comfort that Eunice is lookin’ and actin’ as 
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she is—lookin’ as happy as if she might not have 
to leave her old home and leave it for ever. I felt 
very unhappy, I don’t mind telling you, husband, 
when you said ‘No’ to young Lawyer Whyte, and 
I said ‘No’ to him too, because you wanted me to. 
But I must own up that she acts with Lije Berry 
just as if she was as happy with him as if the match 
had been made in heaven, instead of by her father 
and mother.” 
' “T am so glad you think so, wife,” said the 
farmer ; “all that we live for is our children, you 
know. Eunice is the eldest of them ; besides, she 
is a gal, and that makes her count for two or three 
times as much as if she was a boy, so far as her 
chances of getting along in the world are concerned. 
This world is a pretty hard place for human bein’s, 
wife. Much as I’ve told you about my troubles 
once in a while, when they were pressin’ on me 
pretty hard, I haven’t told you nigh on to all of 
em’, an’ I don’t mind sayin’ that the future of our 
one gal has been troublin’ me as much as if I had 
had ten boys to look after. Boys can get along 
for themselves in this world somehow ; gals can’t 
— if they’re like our daughter, though I do believe 
she has got as much sense an’ as much grit an’ as 
much go as any boy that ever lived in the world. 
Still, she shouldn’t be made to stand such things. 
It ain’t right. If it’s right, anyhow it ain’t right 
for her parents to allow her to do it. But when it 











comes to the boys, I shouldn’t feel troubled if our 
boys had to look out for themselves from this time 
forward, though, of course, they won't.” 

“Much obliged to you, father, for lettin’ us 
overhear what you were saying to mother,” said 
Wash, as he entered the room followed by his 
younger brother. “Don’t you worry about us. 
We're not very big, and we don’t know everything, 
but we have been watching you pretty close for a 
long time, and if we can’t make our way in this 
world we won’t ever blame you for it.” 

“ That’s so,” said Wess, who always agreed with 
his older brother when any family conversation 
was going on. “I have been offered places time 
and again in the stores in the town, and I always 
turned up my nose at ’em because I think a farmer’s 
life is a good deal better than slavin’ for somebody 
else. But, all the same, if we lose our farm and 
the family has to look out for itself more careful 
than before, you can count on the boys for every- 
thing that is necessary for ’emselves and a good 
deal for the old folks too.” 

“God bless you, you little scoundrels !” said the 
farmer, springing to his feet and grasping a boy 
with each of his big hands. “It’s almost worth 
while to lose a farm for the sake of hearin’ that 
sort of talk. God bless you again, say I; and 
even if the farm isn’t lost--and I don’t believe it’s 
going to be—I promise you I won’t ever forget the 
comfort that both of you have given to me by what 
you said this afternoon. I’m the happiest man in 
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the county—the very happiest.” 

“Td rather we'd lose the farm, anyway,” said 
Wash, emboldened by his father’s praises, “than 
have it saved by Lu Whyte, that you say is such a 
hard case.” 

**So would I,” said the farmer. 
“Then,” drawled Wash, with wondering eyes, 
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“what did you hire him to fight the mortgage 
for?” 

“T didn’t. The idea of me! See here, 
youngster, where did you get any such idea?” 

Wash took from his pocket a postal card and 
handed it to his father, saying : 

“T got it at the post-office this morning, and 
only just remembered to give it to you.” 

The farmer seized the card and read aloud from 
it, slowly, as follows : 


“T am glad to say that I have succeeded in 
associating with me in the case Mr. Lucius Whyte, 
who has special facilities for attending to such 
matters. 

“Yours truly, 
“ Amzi SMITH.” 


He who had been the happiest man in the 
county two minutes earlier glared indignantly at 
his wife, tore the card to bits, which he threw on 
the floor and ground with his heel as if he would 
turn them to dust. 

“The old muddle-head!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t he know what’s goin’ on, or what’s been 
goin’ on?” 

“Husband !” exclaimed Mrs. Peace, “do keep 
your temper. Judge Smith has too much to do to 
listen to all the gossip of the town about the affairs 
of young men and young women.” 

“T’d rather poke my nose into other folks’ 
business just like the worst old maid in the county 
than make a blunder like that. Nice fix to put me 
in, isn’t it? S’pose I’m goin’ to talk to that young 
fool —that boy, that spells White with a ‘ y’—s’pose 
I’m goin’ to transact my business with that sort of 
achap? Not much. The farm can go to smash 
first. I'd rather “ 

“ Husband !” 

It was only a single word, but the look with 
which it was accompanied was a history of twenty 
years of struggling, in which the woman had done 
her full share. ‘The farmer struggled against it, 
and strove to simulate his anger, but the patient, 
mute, yet appealing face in front of him unnerved 
him, little by little, until he dropped into a chair 
and burst into tears. The situation was embarrass- 
ing ; never before in the history of the family had 
there been one like it. Wash began to feel the 
force of example, and, to hide his own eyes, he 
leaned over his father and whispered : 

“Tt’s all right, dad, for you to break down once 
in a while ; it makes me feel as if you were one of 
us boys.” 

As for Wess, he seemed to have gone into a 
brown study about something. Finally he emerged 
and drawled : 

“Say, father, there’s one good thing about it ; 
ivll give Lu Whyte a chance to write something 
decent in his hymn-book next Sunday in church.” 





CHAPTER V.— FIGHTING IT OUT, 


N spite of many dilatory motions which suc- 
ceeded, Farmer Peace became so agitated as 
the weeks hurried by, that ex-Judge Smith, 

his leading counsel, found him an absolute nuisance, 
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and succeeded finally, by considerable diplomacy, 
in handing the farmer over to the junior lawyer in 
the case. The first interview between the couple 
was rather embarrassing. 

“Mr. Whyte,” said the farmer in a very deep 
voice, and with a manner as awkward as if he were 
conscious of some great guilt, “ you know me pretty 
well ; you’re the son of an old neighbour of mine 
that I always thought a great deal of. Lateron you 
and I disagreed on a certain subject that I won't 
name, but you will admit that it was one that I 
had a right to have pretty decided opinions 
about, whether I was right or wrong.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Peace. Please don't 
allow that to interfere at all with a free interchange 
of opinions between us about this unfortunate legal 
matter.” 

“Well, as I was tryin’ to say, Mr. Whyte, the 
opinions that led me to say what I did at that 
time, an’ make my wife agree with me, as all good 
wives do agree with their husbands, an’ to make 
my daughter follow the advice of her parents, was 
only what I had made up my mind to myself upon 
what I thought was proper evidence. Maybe it 
was, maybe it wasn’t ; but, sir, I have lived in this 
county ever since I was born, and I have never 
harmed anybody that I know of, and I want to say 
to you that, if I’ve done any wrong to you in this 
matter, you can’t be more sorry for it than I am.” 

“ Don’t speak of it, Mr. Peace. Don’t allow any 
personal matter to interfere in a business affair of 
this kind ; business is business. Both of us are 
men of business, Mr. Peace ; you understand me, 
I hope? Now just go on with any new idea that 
you have on your mind.” 

“Well, I came in to say-——” 

The iawyer seized his pen, took paper in order 
to make notes on what his visitor was about to 
offer in the way of suggestion, when he was con- 
scious that a third party had entered the room. 
He looked quickly up, and just in time to see 
Lije Berry disappear. The conversation with the 
farmer was resumed, and memoranda were rapidly 
dotted down by the lawyer when another interrup- 
tion occurred. A boy came in and handed the 
young lawyer a note. 

“Tf you are not in a hurry, Mr. Peace, I will ask 
you to remain seated for a very few minutes,” said 
Whyte after reading the missive. “I shall not be 
out long, but this call seems to be urgent. Will 
you excuse me ?” 

“Of course,” replied the farmer ; “a man in my 
condition, just between grass and hay, as the 
saying is, with nothin’ to do except chew his own 
worries, can afford to wait any length of time. Go 
ahead, Mr. Whyte; I'll wait for you.” 

The lawyer went out, hurried through a street or 
two of the village, and entered the residence of a 
friend who was a relative of Lije Berry. He found 
no one present in the little parlour except Lije 
himself. 

“Much obliged, Lu ; I thought you’d come if I 
sent for you that way. I want to talk to youabout 
that Peace farm case, myself.” 

“ Oh, see here, old fellow,” said the lawyer with 
an impatient frown, “ you'd better leave that to the 
lawyers on the two sides. I’ve agreed with you to 
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do all that I can for—for Eunice’s father. Can’t 
you trust me?” 

“Trust you? Why, of course I can, Lu, or I 
shouldn’t have come to you in the first place. But 
I’ve been thinking it over pretty hard for a few 
nights when I’ve had nothin’ else to do, you know, 
and it’s come to me just as if it was an inspiration, 
though I s’pose it would have come to you in the 
first place, that the only way to get the old man 
out of this scrape is to raise enough money some- 
where, somehow, to buy the mortgage. Ain’t that 
so?” 

“ Well, Lije, I must say that, although you have 
got the matter very clearly into your mind, I don’t 
see why it should have taken you so much time. 
That’s exactly the thing to do if it could be done.” 

“Well, Lu, there’s one way todo it. You know 
my father’s farm is mine now. Now you're a 
lawyer and you're always med'lin’ in real estate, like 
all the rest of the lawyers are. What I want to say 
to you is, just you sell my place, and you can turn 
in all the money to help the farmer out.” 

“Lije Berry,” said the young lawyer, “you're a 
fool. Your farm is worth ten thousand dollars, 
and to relieve Farmer Peace’s embarrassment won’t 
require more than half that. How much equity is 
there in your place ?” 

“ How much what ?” 

“How much equity? How much is it mortgaged 
for?” 

“Tt isn’t mortgaged for nothin’. My father had 
it cleared within a hundred dollars when he died, 
and I’ve settled it since. I ain't told anybody 
about it. I was afraid that folks would think I had 
money, and they’d bother me to buy patent rights, 
they’d come to me with subscription papers, they’d 
want me to cut it up into building lots and start a 
new town, or somethin’ like that.” 

‘Do you mean to say, Lije Berry, that you have: 
a farm free and clear of all encumbrances ?” 

“That’s exactly what I do mean to say, Lu 
Whyte. There’s no encumbrance but the owner, 
an’ a few other big stumps.” 

“Then I congratulate you on being the only 
farmer of your kind in the entire county, so far 
as I can make it out, and I know the affairs of 
other people pretty well—you know it is my 
business to do so.” 

“All right, then ; I don’t like putting another 
mortgage on—father always was opposed to mort- 
gages ; but if you say it’s the proper thing to do, 
why, you go ahead and do it—and you do it right 
away, you hear?” 

“Very well, Lije. It’s another illustration of 
your entire unselfishness. Before I get through 
with you in this matter I shall begin to hate you, 
for you are far better than I. I have a house, here 
in this town, that is free and clear, but it never 
occurred to me to mortgage it to get money to 
help that man out of his scrape.” 

“No, I s’pose not ; but if you loved his daughter 
as well as I 2 

“Tut, tut! Don’t bring up that subject again. 
I will go to Peace, and tell him that there is a new 
way out. That isn’t all I will tell him, though ; 
for, of course, he must know that you are the man 
who is going to do it.” 









































said Berry, becoming excited. 


“No, no,” 
Just say that you'll find the 


“Don’t do that. 
money.” 

“ I ? ” 

“Yes ; findin’ money is lawyers’ bizness, ain’t it ? 
Don’t let me ’pear in it at all. I don’t want any 
fine old fellow like that to think that I am trying 
to buy his daughter. You wouldn’t let him think 
a thing of that sort about you, would you, if you 
was in my fix? I want you just to say to him— 
well, put it to him any way you want to, but make 
out that you want to help him out.” 

“That sounds very well, old fellow, but what 
possible reason can I give for saying that I should 
like to assist him ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Berry, with the air 
of a man who was confronted with an entirely new 
problem. ‘Let me see. Can’t you say that pro- 
fessional pride in winnin’ a hard case had put you 
up to it?” 

The lawyer laughed heartily, and then replied : 
“T think not, Lije ; I don’t believe that would do. 
I have no doubt it would be perfectly safe to say 
such a thing to an honest, unsuspecting, innocent, 
confoundedly ignorant fellow like you. But I value 
my professional reputation too highly to try any 
such trick upon a man of as much experience as 
Farmer Peace.” 

“Well, then, saya good word for farmers in 

general, and say you have the money at hand and 
are ready to invest it in a good mortgage ; 
just make it a mere matter of business with him. 
Have his new mortgage made out to you; you 
can transfer it to me afterwards if you like. 
Don’t let me appear anywhere in it, anyway. 
You can manage all the papers, I know, so that 
nobody knows where it comes from. You always 
were good at hidin’ your tracks when you wanted 
to.” 
The lawyer rose, took his hat, started for the door, 
turned about, took the hand of his old friend and 
said : “ Lije Berry, you are a confounded fool anda 
first-rate fellow. You are too good for this world. I 
hope you. will stay in it a long while, but I am very 
glad there is another world where life never ends, 
so you can live as long as a man of your sort 
deserves to. I will try to attend to the business in 
the way you suggest, and do it to the best of my 
ability. I will see you afterwards and arrange the 
details.” 

Within the appointed ten minutes the young 
lawyer was back in his office, and said to the farmer 
that he had thought of a method of relieving the 
Peace farm and its occupants of the encumbrance 
upon them, and that he had made an arrangement 
whereby the necessary means could be obtained, 
and would undoubtedly have the matter fully 
arranged with the defunct company’s counsel within 
a very short time. 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Whyte,” said the 
farmer, “that you have gone and found some way 
of gettin’ this money ?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Peace, I suppose that is the way 
I shall have to put it. It is a lawyer’s business, 
you know, to settle difficulties between his fellow- 
men.” 

“ But, Mr. Whyte, money is hard to get in this 
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town. Well off as I’ve always thought myself, I 
never was able to get fifty dollars at the bank with- 
out a good deal of hemming and hawing on the 
part of the cashier, although I think my note is as 
good as that of any man who keeps a store in town. 
Do you mean to say that you have got this money 
so easy that you can afford to talk about it here as 
if it was one of the simplest things in the world ?” 

The lawyer scarcely knew how to answer He 
tried to make light of the matter, but he raised his 
eyes to those of the farmer and encountered a look 
so earnest that he dropped them again, and finally 
said : 

“Mr. Peace, farmers deserve a great deal more 
consideration than they receive as a rule, and I don’t 
know of any one more deserving than you. This 
thing has come upon you very suddenly. You were 
unprepared for it. I have been prepared, unex- 
pectedly, and I should like you to be the beneficiary 
by my good fortune.” ‘Then he whispered to him- 
self, “I wonder if Lije is listening at the door, and 
if that hypocritical speech suits him ?” 

“Lawyer Whyte,” said the farmer, turning red, 
“T didn’t expect this sort of talk from you, an’ I 
don’t know what to make of it. If things weren’t 
as they are I should be somewhat astonished, but 
things bein’ as they are, I must say that you act as 
if you had.experienced a change of heart—a new 
one I mean, for I did use to believe that you’d 
already been converted.” 

“Well, yes,” said the young lawyer, “ but I have 
been converted a second time, I imagine. Second 
thoughts are best, you know, Mr. Peace.” 

“Well, if I'd knowed that, I might have thought 
different about you—about one subject that maybe 
it isn’t necessary for me to mention, an’ yet that 
I’m beginnin’ to be afeared that I made some mis- 
take about.” 

The lawyer’s first impulse was to gracefully ignore 
the subject and proceed to details of business, but 
there was enough of human nature in him to arouse 
all his sense of injustice at the manner in which he 
had been treated in regard to his suit for the hand 
of Farmer Peace’s daughter. So he was cruel 
enough to prolong the father’s embarrassment by 
saying : 

“T’m sure I don’t know why. 
you allude to, Mr. Peace?” 

“T’m alludin’ to my gal, sir ; and it’s strange to 
me that you can’t understand. But maybe I was 
right after all, for it did seem to me that you didn’t 
take it very hard, and that I did the best that could 
be done for her. Yet a minute ago I did kind o’ 
wish that I had thought and acted and talked 
different to you.” 

“To tell you the honest truth, Mr. Peace,” said 
the young lawyer, feeling somewhat penitent, “I 
wish so too, but I want to show you that I have no 
grudge against you.” 

“Well, you couldn't do it better, young man, 
than the way you have done it. And here’s my 
hand on it, an’ if I had another daughter, and you 
wanted her, I give you my word that nothin’ that 
anybody could say about you on the face of the 
earth could change my mind from what it has been 
made up to in the last ten minutes. You've been 
heapin’ coals of fire on my head.” 


What subject do 
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“© Oh, Mr. Peace !” 

“'That’s exactly what you’ve been doin’ 

“ Please don’t say any more, Mr. Peace ; I really 
don’t deserve it ; I “ 

“ Well, I don’t know as I cam say any more, for 
I am so full of what I’m thinkin’ that I feel kind o’ 
choked. But—but the Lord bless you, Lu Whyte, 
and the Lord forgive me for what I’vedone. That’s 
all I’ve got to say. Good evenin’.” And the farmer 
disappeared from the room as if he had been forced 
out. 

There was joy at Peace Farm that night, and it 
lasted over till the morrow. But within a short 
time delays, such as are proverbial in all attempts 
to borrow money on real estate, reduced the family 
once more to an uncomfortable position of uncer- 
tainty. Again and again short postponements of 
final sale of the place were secured from the com- 
pany’s attorney on the young lawyer’s absolute 
assurance that the money would shortly be forth- 
coming to liquidate the indebtedness. But in the 
course of time these delays, to which were super- 
added the frantic appeals of the company’s receiver 
in a distant city, compelled the attorney in charge 
of the proceedings to announce the sale without 
further delay for a certain date. The farmer hurried 
to the town, and sought the young lawyer, who 
found his only peace in remaining invisible, while 
he hastened to the best of his ability the proceed- 
ings. 

The sale was announced positively to take place 
ona specified Thursday. On the preceding Sunday 
the Peace family, as they went to church, looked 
very downcast, and as they sat in their pew, they 
did not look around at their neighbours as much 
as was their usual custom. When they left the 
sacred edifice it was noticed by one of the village 
gossips that each member of the family carried a 
hymn-book. In the afternoon on the farm the old 
man roamed over the entire estate, and his wife, 
who was not fond of walking, followed him for a 
little while, and finally reached his side. The after- 
noon waned, the evening meal was eaten, and finally 

Zunice seated herself at the old melodeon in the 
sitting-room and the hymn-books were produced. 

“ Let’s sing with the spirit, an’ the understandin’ 
also,” said the farmer ; “ it’s our last chance in the 
old home, I’m afraid ; but if what we’ve got out of 
these books—-an’ everythin’ else we've had at 
church, is ever goin’ to do us any good, now’s the 
time. I did hope that young lawyer could be as 
good as his word, but I’m not goin’ to blame him. 
I believe he’s in earnest. At any rate, we’ve got 
Lije’s farm to moveto. It’s better than this, though 
I would never own up to it before. But my heart’s 
broken at the idea of leavin’ the place that my father 
and my grandfather made what it is.” 

“ Well, husband,” said Mrs. Peace, “ I do believe 
that if Lu Whyte could have done what he promised 
to he would have done it. And perhaps it’s all a 
judgment on us for thinkin’ wrong o’ him.” 

“Weil, you know, wife, I wouldn’t a’ thought 
sO wrong--so extra wrong of him as I did, if it 
hadn’t been for what was writ down in that hymn- 
book.” 

At the mention of the books, and the young 
lawyer's supposed entries, there was a general 
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though furtive reference to the fly-leaves of the 
various hymn-books in the hands of the family. 

“ You must own up,” continued the farmer, “ that 
for a man to write in church and in prayer-time 
that it would be a nice thing if churches was held 
on the side of a river, so that a fellow could fish 
while the sermon was goin’ on, was enough to set a 
deacon in the church against anybody.” 

* Did that young lawyer write anything like that 
in his book?” asked Wash, looking up with in- 
quiring eyes. 

“Yes, that’s what he writ ; I read it myself,” said 
the head of the family. 

“Well,” said Wash, “if I’d known that, I’d have 
stood up for him, for I had just the same thought 
myself in church one day. That’s not all, either ; I 
wrote it down in my own hymn-book, and if you 
don’t believe it, just see here—I’ll show it to you.” 

Saying this, the boy opened the book in his hand, 
carried it over to his father, and showed it to him. 
The farmer adjusted his glasses, looked at the 
writing, and said : 

“Why, this isn’t your book ; this is the lawyer’s. 
This is the very leaf that I read it on ; the very 
writin’.” 

“Father !” exclaimed Eunice. 

“Tt is,” said the old man ; “I know the writin’. 
I know it by somethin’ that’s scratched out here.” 

** But, father,” said Wash, “that isn’t his book. 
It’s mine.” 

“Then how did I find it in his pew?” 

*T don’t know, I’m sure ; but that’s my writin’, 
and if you don’t believe it, I'll bring out all my 
school copy-books and show you.” 

Then Mrs. Peace left her chair, came softly 
behind her husband, laid her hand on his shoulder 
and whispered in his ear: “ Husband, how could 
you ?” 

“Well,” groaned the farmer, “I must own up I 
was mistaken about that. Wash, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! Yes, I was mistaken. But 
how about the whisky that he was going to buy, 
and wrote about in his hymn-book too?” 

Mrs. Peace went from one member of the family 
to the other, snatching books from their laps and 
opening them, as if she were looking for something 
in particular. Finally she found that for which she 
was searching. She hurried with it to her youngest 
son, pointed to the writing, and said : 

“Wesley, what was that you told your father you 
saw in Mr. Whyte’s book about buying whisky ?” 

“Why,” said Wess, “I told him that I saw writ 
in that book something about buying three bottles 
of whisky x 

“Three bottles of whisky? Was this what you 
saw ?” demanded the mother, placing her forefinger 
on the lines. 

The boy looked at it with wide-open eyes, and 
finally said : “‘ Yes, that looks just like it.” 

The woman hastened back to her husband and 
showed him the entry. ‘ Father,” said she, “that 
is the very memorandum that you made in church, 
a couple of years ago, to buy liquor to soak corn to 
give to the crows that came down in the field in 
planting time. Don’t you remember?” 

Once more the farmer adjusted his glasses and 
perused the fly-leaf of the hymn-book. “ That's 























exactly my writin’, and I remember when I wrote 
it,” said he. “ It come to my mind in church, and 
I thought I’d write it down so I'd be sure to 
remember it.” 

“Then,” said Eunice, with flashing eyes—“ then 
Lucius Whyte has been under disgraceful suspicions 
in this family on account of things written in hymn- 
books by my own father and by my own brother.” 

The farmer cast an appealing look at his daughter. 
“ Eunice,” said he, “I seen him writim’ in prayer- 
time. I handed over into his pew and took his 
book myself. I looked into it. I read just what 
I told your mother ; and if he didn’t write what is in 
the book here about fishin’ on Sunday and what is 
in the front about buying whisky—and I’m free to 
own up that he didn’t—then what was it that he 
did write ?” 

The flash went out of Eunice’s eyes very speedily. 
She looked down, picked an imaginary speck from 
her dress, and said very softly : 

“ What he did write was meant only for me—and 
I got it.” 

The farmer arose from his chair, shut the hymn. 
book with a loud bang, placed it behind his back, 
seized it with both hands, and began to pace up and 
down the sitting-room. Eunice dropped her face 
into her hands and began to cry. Her mother 
speedily went to her and endeavoured to comfort 
her. Both boys without any visible reason rushed 
to the window, and an instant afterward Wash 
shouted : 

“ Tf here don’t come Lije and ‘Lu !” 

“ They’re both laughin’, too !” exclaimed Wess. 

“Taughin’!” echoed the farmer. “ Wife, that 
looks as if—but no ; it’s Sunday ; it can’t be any- 
thin’ in the way of business, both of ’em bein’ church 
members.” 

“The better the day, the better the deed,’ ” 
quoted Mrs. Peace as she followed her husband and 
sons to the window, while Eunice, with glowing 
cheeks and dancing eyes, stood behind all the others 
and gazed out at the two young men as they tumbled 
out of the buggy and hurried toward the door. 
Lije’s hand was on the old-fashioned knocker, but 
the door flew open, guided by Farmer Peace’s strong 
arm. 

“It’s all right,” exclaimed Lije. 

“Yes, the money has come at last,” said the 
young lawyer. “You know a mail reaches here in 
the afternoon on Sundays. I try to keep business 
out of my mind on the Lord’s day, but this par- 
ticular Sunday afternoon I broke down and went 
to the post-office. Here is what I found.” 

The lawyer took his hand from his pocket and 
triumphantly waved a bit of paper in the air ; then 
he said : 

“ Look at this check, Mr. Peace ; it’s certified, 
you'll see. I felt sure that it would make your 
Sunday night’s rest happier if you could see it with 
your own eyes and touch it with your own hands.” 

The farmer read the few words and figures on 
the bit of paper ; read them over and over again 
apparently, from the time he consumed. Then his 


lips twitched ; he tried to swallow something, 
recovered his self-possession, and said with fine 
dignity : 

“ Daughter, play the doxology.” 
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Eunice went to the melodeon, touched several 
chords, and then dropped her head on the keys. 
The lawyer sprang to her side, bent over her, and 
whispered for a moment. Then Eunice recovered 
herself, and played with a firm, strong touch, while 
all joined in the few words with which millions of 
simple souls have expressed every sentiment known 
to them. When the closing cadence died away 
the farmer took the lawyer’s hand and said : 

“Mr. Whyte, some things aren’t as they might 
have been, and it’s all my fault. I’ve misunder- 
stood a good deal ; if I hadn’t you’d have been better 
treated by this family than you have been. I want 
to say this, though : for what you’ve done I owe 
you more than I can ever pay. I haven't any 
money now, but 7 

“Give him what you ave got, Mr. Peace,” sug- 
gested Berry, who had been standing apart and 
regarding everyone with serious eyes. “Money 
won't pay for what’s been done, but there’s some 
thin’ else that will. Give him somethin’ better 
somethin’ that he wants. You’ve got it—lots 
of it.” 

*“T don’t follow you, Lije,” said the farmer. 

“Here ’tis,” said Berry, gently placing his hand 
on Eunice’s shoulders and guiding the girl to her 
father’s side. 

“ Lije Berry, have you lost your senses?” asked 
the farmer, with mouth agape and staring eyes. 

“No, I haven't,” said Lije, with an attempt at a 





smile. “I haven’t even lost my gal--seein’ I never 
had her !” 
“ Lije !” exclaimed the lawyer, glancing sharply 


at his friend and then at the girl. 
their eyes. 

* Lu,” said Lije, looking up a moment, “ there was 
a certain time when I told you, about a certain 
thing, that I’d say all I could for you. Well, I 
said it, and it went to the spot so straight that I’ve 
kept on sayin’ it ever since. If you don’t believe 
it, ask her.” 

** But you’re engaged— she’s engaged to you.” 

“Not that either of us knows on. We're good 
friends—we understand each other, an’ we under 
stand you too, Lu ; don’t we, Eune ?” 

Eunice said nothing ; she merely turned her face 
sufficiently on her father’s shoulder to look appeal 
ingly at the lawyer. But the young man’s quickness 
of perception had deserted him, and he stammered, 
“*T—can’t—see x 

“You can’t see, eh?” drawled Berry. “Then 
you hear. When I found out that, in spite of what 
had happened, Eune still had her heart set on you, 
I went in, like an old friend of the family, to see her 
through, and that’s all she an’ I have been up to 
ever since, when we've been together. I’ve been 
trying to keep her heart up. Youcan’tsee? Then 
maybe you can feel.” 

So saying, the young farmer took his friend by the 
hand, led him forward a step or two, and placed 
his arm around Eunice. 

“Well, Mr. Whyte,” said the farmer in a far- 
away voice, like that of a man talking in his sleep, 
“seeing Lije says so, an’ Eunice don’t seem to 
object, why—have it your own way.” 

Then Mrs. Peace, who had been too amazed to 
say anything, embraced the couple, and the boys, 


Both dropped 
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ceasing to be statues, slipped into the dining-room, 
where Wash whispered to Wess : 

“ Maybe you knew /fis long ago ?” 

“No,” gasped Wess, “I didn’t.” 

“Well,” said Berry, “I don’t see there’s anythin’ 
more that I can do around here, an’ as it’s about 
feedin’ time over at the farm, I 4 

“ Lijah !” exclaimed Mrs. Peace. But the young 
farmer was out of the house and striding through 
the garden toward his own farm. 

“ Lije!” shouted Eunice, springing from her 
lover’s arms and through the door. The young 
farmer heard the voice and turned his head ; Eunice 
kissed her hand to him ; he gravely raised his hat, 
then turned and went on his way. 





There was a wedding at St. Matthew’s Church a 
few weeks afterward, and the bride looked as pretty, 
and her parents and brothers as cheerful, as if there 
had never been any such thing talked of as the 
Peace Farm going out of the family. When the 
ceremony ended, and the happy couple were walk- 


ing down the aisle as if their only duty was to study 
the pattern of the carpet, the groom suddenly felt 
it his duty to look unconscious and cast his eyes 
over the assemblage. Soon he saw Lije Berry at 
one side and in the rear, leaning against the wall 
under a lighted gas-jet. He turned his head and 
whispered to the bride : 

“Look, Eunice—quick away off to the right— 
against the wall. Look at him !” 

The little hand on the young lawyer’s arm trem- 
bled violently as Eunice whispered : 

“ Dreadful ! Lu, what does he remind you of?” 

The two had recently looked together at the 
picture of one who had braved death rather than 
injure a friend. Instantly they saw again the agony 
of that doom. 

“Exactly ;—he has sacrificed himself for us—and 
by deliberate choice. Let’s be worthy of him. 
Look again—quick !” 

Eunice raised her eyes, and followed those of her 
husband ; Lije Berry’s honest soul flashed into his 
homely features, and the couple saw a face wholly 
noble and radiant. 


FINIS. 





THE years go by, the years go by, 

And in the quickening of their flight 
They teach so many joys to fly 

That made their nests in life’s detight. 
And childhood goes, and youth takes wings, 

And fled is manhood’s golden prime ; 
And yet the old man’s heart still sings 

Its thankful song at Christmas-time. 


When I looked out upon my life 
Through childhood’s earnest questioning eyes, 
Before I knew of storm or strife, 
Of thorny paths and cloudy skies, 
My father decked the house for me, 
And set on high the holly red, 
** A token for the child to see 


That this is Christmas-tide,” he said. 


Chrisimas. 





When in the summer of my life 
I kept the blessed Christmas day, 
Your hands, my love, my dear, my wife, 
IIlung up the garlands glad and gay. 
*Iwas bitter, when you had to go, 
Still the same Christmas cheer to make, 
And yet I strove to have it so, 
Just for our little children’s sake. 


And now I live and dream alone, 
Look on the world with faded eyes ; 
Yet glad to think how much is gone 
To wait for me in Paradise. 
Yet still my walls the wreaths adorn, 
Which no one’s eyes but mine will see, 
Because it is His birthday morn 
Who died for her, and them, and me. 
E. NESBIT. 
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Te eyes of the civilised world are once more 
intently fixed upon South Africa, for the old 
struggle for mastery between antagonistic races 
has again reached an acute stage. Long foreseen, 
inevitable indeed from the first establishment of 
the Chartered Company, the latent hostility of the 
Matabeles has broken forth, and the impis of 
Lobengula have tried their strength in open conflict 
with the white man’s forces. Assegais and battle- 
axes on the one side are no match for Martini rifles 
and Maxim guns on the other. The Matabele power 
has apparently been broken on the first collision. 
The Matabeles, in spite of all the influences 
brought to bear upon them, are to-day what they 
were between sixty and seventy years ago, when, 
leaving Zululand, they carved out for themselves a 
new territory in the northern part of Bechwanaland. 
As then, so now, they are a turbulent, sanguinary, 
untamed, and apparently untamable horde of savages, 
the willing victims of gross superstition and abomin- 
able vices and practices. War and bloodshed are 
their delight. Lobengula, their chief, is not as black 
as he is painted. He is not altogether destitute of 
virtues—witness his readiness to furnish escorts for 
foreigners who were leaving his country in antici- 
pation of the coming fight ; but for all that he 





stands forth as the embodiment of the very worst 
features of native African character. 

In sharp contrast with the head of the Matabeles 
there stands forth with equal prominence his 
hereditary foe, Khama, the vigorous chief of the 
Bamangwatos, whose career we propose briefly to 
trace. Whilst Lobengula has steadily refused to 
accept anything that savoured of Christianity or 
European civilisation, Khama has heartily welcomed 
both. Together with his headmen and the tribe 
he so ably and so wisely rules, he has sought to 
adapt himself to the new environment, and with 
one striking exception—the white man’s strong 
drink, which he will not allow to be brought into 
his land—Khama readily accepts the products of 
civilisation that are offered him. ‘The issue of this 
intelligent policy is that his country is under British 
protection. We must regret the necessity which has 
summoned him and his men again into the field. 


The Bamangwatos are of Bechwana origin, and 
they speak the Sechwana tongue. They, the 
Bakwenas, and the Bangwaketses spring from one 
common stock. Their traditions do not carry 
them back very far. They have preserved the 
names of seven successive chiefs, but beyond this 
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their historical monuments do not reach. In the 
days of Khama’s great-grandfather part of the tribe 
moved to the west and settled in the region of 
Lake Ngami, the rest remaining in the old quarters 
with Shoshong as the head town. Situated at the 
foot of a mountain range, with a stream issuing 
from the gorge as a water supply, this town of 
grass-roofed huts, containing a population of some 
30,000 people, was for many years one of the most 
important places in Bechwanaland. Latterly it has 
been deserted for a new settlement at Phalapye, 
which lies among the Cwapong mountains, about a 
hundred miles to the north-east of the old capital. 

Khama,! whose early history is recorded at con- 
siderable length in the Rev. John Mackenzie’s 
“Ten Years North of the Orange River,” to which 
this article is largely indebted, is the eldest son of 
the heathen chief Sekhome. He was still a young 
man when, in 1862, Messrs. Price and Mackenzie, 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, 
arrived in Shoshong with the intention of com- 
mencing work. Three years before a German 
missionary belonging to the Hermannsburg Society 
had begun a mission there, but, owing to a mis- 
understanding with the home authorities, this good 
brother was left without supplies, and had to support 
himself by means of trading. Indeed, it was thought 
that he had withdrawn from the station, but this 
proved incorrect. For a time he continued to 
carry on a little work, but eventually retired in 
favour of the new-comers, his relations with whom 
had been from the first of a perfectly friendly 
nature. Khama soon evinced great interest in the 
Christian services and teaching which were started. 
Naturally of a frank and affectionate disposition, 
he seemed to respond forthwith to the higher 
influence now brought to bear upon him. He 
became the fast friend of the missionaries, a 
regular attendant at school and worship, and soon 
learned to distrust the ancestral charms and super- 
stitions. 


Two significant incidents during a Matabele raid 
which occurred in 1862 will serve to illustrate his 
character. Alarmed at the approach of their war- 
like neighbours, the Bamangwato women betook 
themselves to the mountains for hiding, whilst their 
husbands, brothers, and sons prepared for the con- 
flict. Mrs. Mackenzie was consequently left in 
Shoshong as the sole representative of her sex. A 
night of fearful suspense passed, but the dreaded 
Matabeles did not come. The next day Khama 
came to the rescue with the suggestion, “ Let Ma- 
Willie” (the mother of Willie, as Mrs. Mackenzie 
was called by them) “go to the mountain beside 
my mother, and the Matabeles will then reach her 
only when we are all dead,” meaning that they 
would defend her just as they were determined to 
defend their own mothers. ° 

The second incident was when the Bamangwatos 
were on the point of going forth to oppose the 
Matabele warriors. Sekhome, as head of the tribe, 
was also “ ngaka,” or sorcerer, and in this capacity 
was busily occupied studying his divination bones 
and repeating his incantations. Khama, with the 
impetuous ardour of a young man eager for the 


1 Sometimes written Khama, sometimes also Ngama. 


fray, and, under the influence of Scripture teaching, 
already sceptical as to the power and worth of sorcery 
and charms, abruptly interrupted his father by 
saying that he was spending far too much time over 
these things, and that as for himself he wished to 
fight without delay, and have done with it. 

The raid referred to was the first that for several 
years the Matabeles had ventured on. Formerly 
their impis passed through the Bamangwato country 
year after year lifting cattle, destroying gardens, 
and driving the people to the mountains, but at 
length the Bamangwatos made a stand. In a 
stirring speech a young brave roused his country- 
men to resistance. They attacked the Matabeles, 
recovered their stolen cattle, and inflicted severe 
punishment upon the invaders. Subsequently when 
Moselekatse, the Matabele king, sent messengers 
demanding tribute Sekhome boldly but brutally 
killed these envoys, as a plain indication of his 
refusal to acknowledge allegiance to the Zulu 
intruder. This determined attitude was not with- 
out effect. Weaker tribes round about were drawn 
to the Bamangwatos, whilst the Matabeles learned 
that they had met with a foe equal to themselves in 
prowess and power. 

Khama’s remonstrance gave him that first taste 
of war for which he so eagerly longed. His father 
took it in good part, and at once ordered the two 
youngest regiments of his army, those of which his 
two sons, Khama and Khamana, were the heads, 
to advance and attack the enemy. These young 
bloods, some two hundred in number, most of 
whom carried firearms, and eight of whom were on 
horseback, set forth at once, and late in the after- 
noon came in sight of the Matabeles, who were 
marching in three companies, two of them together. 
Charging these two, the Bamangwatos fairly routed 
them, the superiority of gun over spear giving them 
the victory. In the meantime, however, the third 
company of Matabeles, who were at a distance, 
hearing the report of guns, stealthily approached 
the Bamangwatos from the rear. This demoralised 
them and compelled them to retreat, leaving about 
a score of their number dead on the field. _Khama’s 
behaviour from first to last was marked by great 
courage and resource, and from that day downwards 
the Matabeles have left the Bamangwatos alone. 

Not content with the amount of success he had 
achieved, Sekhome organised a raid of his own. 
Keeping his project a secret from Khama, he des- 
patched a cattle-lifting expedition, with instructions 
to bring back from the Matabele cattle-posts as many 
oxen as possible, these being, as he alleged, his own 
property that had been lawlessly stolen. The raid 
was successful, and large herds of oxen, sheep, and 
goats were secured and brought back. The sequel 
furnishes a further illustration of Khama’s character. 
His father offered him what must have been a 
most tempting present in the shape of a liberal 
proportion of the booty, but he refused to accept 
it. He entirely disapproved of the expedition, and 
would not compromise himself by sharing its spoils. 


The difference between father and son was not 
limited to these matters, but was deep-seated, and 
grew at length to most serious proportions. Sek- 
home, rain-maker and sorcerer, took frequent oppor- 
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tunities of visiting Mr. Mackenzie or Mr. Price. He 
would talk freely about religion, but invariably ended 
by saying that the Word of God was “far” from him, 
that his heart was “crooked” and would not follow 
its teaching. He lacked the moral earnestness and 
courage to do what he confessed freely that he ought 
to do. Consequently he remained a heathen to the 
last. Khama, on the other hand, whilst retaining 
the love of power and autocratic temper natural to 
the son of a ruler, yielded himself more and more 
fully to the guidance of the Bible. Even Sekhome, 
who was jealous and more than half afraid of his 
powerful son, had toacknowledgethat Khama’s heart 
was not crooked like his own, not prone to falsehood 
and deceit as his was, but “right.” “ Yes,” he said 
on one occasion, “ Khama’s heart is right.” To 
know the truth is one thing ; to obey it is another. 
Sekhome would not, could not, with his “ crooked ” 
ways (which he had no wish to change), follow a 
right course himself, nor was he willing to allow 
Khama and Khamana to follow this either. He 
therefore set himself the task of bending their wills 
until they should yield to the same devious practices 
as satisfied his own dark heart. 

The story of this African chief’s defeat in his 
prolonged attempt to coerce his sons’ conscience 
is intensely interesting and pathetic. It began in 
1865, when the ceremony of “ boguera,” or circum- 
cision, was celebrated with the usual obscene rites. 
To his great surprise and indignation, Sekhome 
found his sons unwilling to attend the ceremony. 
He was deeply offended, and threatened them with 
severe penalties for their disobedience. By dint of 
promises and threats he succeeded in winning over 
two of his sons, but Khama and two others resolutely 
refused to yield. That was a time of much trial for 
the mission. Attendance at school or worship 
was regarded as treason against the chief, and 
those who courageously came notwithstanding were 
marked men, and had to endure persecution, 
privation, and contumely. Poor Khama and 
Khamana were practically disowned. 


Nothing daunted, however, the two young chiefs 
held nobly on their way. Further trouble arose in 
reference to their marriage relations. They had 
married sisters, and, as Christians, refused to “ add 
to” the number of their wives. Yet by this refusal 
they gave great offence not only to their father, but 
also to the headmen of the town, whose daughters 
by marriage with the king’s sons would have received 
elevation in rank and importance. Sekhome, hap- 
pening to remember that some years before he had 
negotiated a marriage between Khama and the 
daughter of one of his headmen who was a sorcerer, 
determined to force Khama to take this girl as his 
proper wife, and to degrade Mabese, his actual wife, 
to an inferior position. Khama’s answer was a re- 
spectful and straightforward one. “I refuse,” he 
said, “‘on account of the Word of God, to take a 
second wife ; but you know that I was always averse 
to this woman, having declined to receive her from 
you as my wife before I became a Christian. .. . 
Lay the hardest task upon me with reference to hunt- 
ing elephants for ivory, or any service you can think 
of as a token of my obedience, but I cannot take the 
daughter of Pelutona to wife.” Sekhome, however, 
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overreached himself. His fury on the one side 
and the dignified forbearance of his sons on the 
other produced a very different effect from what he 
intended. The people lost their feeling of loyalty 
to him, and more and more favoured Khama and 
his brother. At last he discovered his weakness. 
Ordering his headmen to fire upon the huts in 
which his sons were, he found none willing to obey 
his command. Realising the position, he became 
alarmed for his own safety, and fled in terror to a 
place of hiding, fully expecting that his sons would 
retaliate. But the two young chiefs had no such 
thought, and at once sent a messenger to reassure 
him. They would not lift a hand against him. 

But the wretched father would not desist from 
his vile schemes. He plotted to prevent his son’s 
accession to power, even went the length of hiring a 
Matabele soldier to murder Khama, and, inflamed 
by jealousy at the evident superiority of his sons to 
himself, could not rest day nor night. Europeans 
did not hesitate to let him see what they thought 
of his conduct, and one day, when he was indulging 
in fierce denunciation of his refractory children, a 
missionary promptly checked him with the bold 
statement that “there was not another chief in 

3echwanaland that had such obedient sons.” 
Eventually matters became so critical that Khama 
determined to retire to a stronghold in the mountains 
so as to keep out of his father’s way. Charms failing 
to dislodge him, Sekhome besieged Khama in that 
mountain stronghold, and after eight days a peace 
was patched up on the understanding that Khama 
returned to the town. The next move on the part 
of Sekhome was to invite his brother Macheng to 
return to Shoshong ; after he had been there for 
several weeks he introduced him to the people as 
their king, and then weakly sought relief from his 
troubles, mostly of his own making, by ignominious 
flight. Writing of this period, Dr. von Gustav 
Fritsch, an educated German gentleman and man 
of scientific reputation, who in 1865 paid a visit to 
Shoshong, says: “I am glad by my acquaintance- 
ship with Khama to have had an opportunity of 
mentioning a black whom I would under no 
circumstances be ashamed to call my friend. The 
simple, modest, and at the same time noble, 
deportment of this chief’s son awoke a delightful 
feeling which till then I had never experienced in 
the company of black men.” 


Sekhome’s flight took place in 1866, and for six 
years Macheng ruled in his stead. This prince 
had been chief in bygone days, and was considered 
by many to be the rightful head of the tribe, but 
had been forced into exile by his brother Sekhome, 
who, however, for his own satisfaction, had now 
recalled him. For a time there was peace, but 
Macheng soon began to show signs of unfitness for 
the post he filled. The unchanged heathenism of 
his heart manifested itself both in the animalism 
of his life and in his jealousy of the influence of 
Christianity. His chief delights were gluttony and 
drunkenness ; and absorbed ina continual round of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, he neglected the 
duties of chieftainship, and permitted anarchy and 
misrule to have full sway. Then, seeing that a 
growing number of his people werecoming under the 
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influence of Christian teaching, he hecame suspicious 
of the missionaries. At length he publicly com- 
plained one day in the “khotla,” or enclosure, that 
“there was now another chief in the town—the 
Word of God ! and that Macheng was not first but 
second.” Khama and his brother he was specially 
jealous of, and his dislike to them grew stronger 
and more pronounced. 

Thus it came about that Khama’s life-story was 
again a troubled one. The schemes of a father 
were succeeded by those of an uncle, both intent on 
his ruin. His own and his brother Khamana’s 
popularity was greater than ever, but this only 
made matters so much the worse. To show his 
resentment, Macheng even went the length of 
despatching an expedition, of which Khama and 
his regiment formed part, with an inferior officer 
placed at the head of it. But the Bamangwatos 
ignored the appointment, refused to have any 
leader but Khama, and at once installed him in 
command. ‘This gave mortal offence to the king. 
Space will not allow us to describe in detail the 
plots and counterplots that occupied the next few 
years. In self-defence, and to prevent the break- 
up of the tribe, the two young chiefs had at last to 
assert themselves, and, having first urged their father 
to return, which he refused to do, they, with the aid 
of Sechele, chief of the Bakwenas, got rid of Macheng 
by driving him into exile. ‘Ihis was in September 
1872. Khama was elected chief, a position which 
he accepted, but with characteristic prudence. 
He said to the assembled people: “I have not 
fought for the chieftainship, but for my life. As 
to my father, I sent Khamana to invite him and 
to bring him home. He refused my invitation, 
and thus increased the danger in which my life was 
placed. I shall not ask him again ; it is for you, 
Bamangwatos, to send for him, and to bring him 
back again.” He thus threw the responsibility 
upon the headmen. 


One of Khama’s first acts as king was to define 
his attitude towards heathenism on the one hand 
and Christianity on the other. Amongst other 
time-honoured ceremonies was one connected with 
seed-time and harvest. Not until sundry charms, 
incantations, and spells had been duly employed 
by the chief could the gardens and fields be sown 
in spring orreaped in autumn. So with many other 
things. After consultation with the missionaries 
the Rev. John Mackenzie and the Rev. D. Hepburn 
who had succeeded Mr. Price—Khama assembled 
his people in his “khotla” and emphatically 
announced his own adherence to the Word of God. 
“He would not prohibit heathen ceremonies, but 
they must not be performed in his ‘ khotla,’ and as 
their chief he would contribute nothing towards 
them. He was about, by public prayer to Almighty 
God, to ask a blessing upon their seed-sowing, and 
afterwards would set to work. Whoever wished to 
have his seed charmed could do so at his own 
expense, but he himself had no such custom now, 
any more than in former years.” This speech, 
whose language and tone were so unmistakable, 
was well received by the people, and Mr. Mackenzie 
tells us that he felt at its close that Khama was, 
both in his own and in the tribe’s estimation, 


further removed from heathenism than he was 
before he had thus decisively declared his policy. 

For twenty-one years Khama has been in power, 
and his reign throughout has been in thorough 
harmony with that early declaration. All who 
know him bear testimony to his consistent life, his 
sagacious and enlightened rule, and to the general 
strength, probity, and nobility of his character. 
At the beginning of his reign he made one serious 
mistake, which involved him in much difficulty and 
trial. In the face of his declaration that he would 
not again recall his father, Sekhome, he did at the 
end of 1872 invite the old man back. What his 
motives were in doing so it is difficult to under- 
stand, but it proved to be a disastrous move. 
Sekhome returned, and, cunning heathen as he 
was, at once set to work trying to regain his former 
ascendency over the tribe. He revived former 
rites and practices, and by carefully fostering the 
ambition of Khamana and manifesting great regard 
for him, whilst ignoring Khama, he succeeded in 
sowing the seeds of mutual distrust and in setting 
the brothers against one another. Recognising 
his mistake, Khama endeavoured to . ~:ffy it, but 
it was not until he had first of all witudrawn to a 
distance and had been joined by the people, who 
eagerly flocked to his standard, that he felt able to 
cope with his treacherous father and now hostile 
brother. In February 1875 he led his followers to 
battle. A fight for the possession of Shoshong 
followed, and in this Khama was victorious. Sek- 
home and Khamana took to flight, and henceforth 
Khama’s authority was firmly established. 

Parricidal and fratricidal contests appear to 
belong to the normal conditions of African tribal 
life, and in the struggles we have briefly recorded 
there was little of exceptional character apart from 
the new element introduced by Christianity, which 
involved a fresh line of cleavage. But the retro- 
spect was a sad one to the missionaries. Making 
all allowances for the ignorance and backward 
condition of the Bamangwatos, who had so re- 
cently and so partially emerged from barbarism, 
they greatly deplored the outbreak of war and 
commotion. Especially were they distressed at 
the disagreement between the two _ brothers. 
Looking back upon that eventful period, Mr. 
Mackenzie records : “When the first indications 
of alienation made their appearance I called them 
again and again into my study, reasoned and 
prayed with them, and besought them to under- 
stand one another, and to love as brethren. The 
result was only temporary : the one was ambitious ; 
suspicion filled the mind of the other.” One 
regrets that any stain should rest upon the fair 
fame of Khama, but in the earlier stages of his 
quarrel with his brother he was hardly true to the 
nobler side of his character. The subsequent de- 
velopments of the quarrel, however, clearly showed 
that Khamana was chiefly to blame. 

Undoubtedly this chief stands out conspicuously 
among South African princes as the finest, noblest of 
themall. He rules with a firm hand, is soldierly in 
bearing, a keen sportsman, a good rider, every inch 
a man; but combined with this strength there is 
remarkable patience, gentleness, and kindliness of 
disposition, and none who know him doubt his 
















sincerity or earnestness as a Christian. The re- 
markable way in which by the force of his own 
example and conduct he has led his people 
forward in the pathway of enlightened Christian 
progress furnishes striking evidence of this. Witch- 
craft and “ smelling out ” are illegal, and if practised 
at all must be practised in secret. Four or five 
years ago he accomplished the feat of removing 
his town from Shoshong to Phalapye, as*previously 
stated, the water supply at the former place no 
longer meeting the requirements of the tribe ; and 
in his new town he has secured comforts and ad- 
vantages possessed by few, if any, South African 
peoples. 





More wonderful even than the moral and social 
elevation of the Bamangwatos is that of some of 
the wretched Bakalaharis and other subject tribes, 
who, under Khama’s benign and __ sagacious 
sovereignty, have been uplifted from the lowest 
depths of human degradation. Mr. Selous, the 
famous hunter, has been deeply impressed with 
this. In an address delivered to the South African 
Philosophical Society, Mr. Selous said : 


‘*A generation ago all the Bakalahari lived the life de- 
scribed by Dr. Livingstone and others. They wandered 
continually, under a burning sun, over the heated sands of 
the Kalahari, without any fixed habitation, and ever and 
always engaged in a terrible struggle for existence, living on 
berries and bulbs and roots, on snakes and toads and lizards, 
with an occasional glorious feast on a fat eland, giraffe, or 
zebra, caught in a pitfall; sucking up water through reeds, 
and spitting it into the ostrich egg-shells, in which they were 
wont to carry it, and altogether leading a life of bitter grinding 
hardship from the cradle to the grave. In fact, they were 
utter savages ; joyless, soulless animals, believing nothing, 
hoping nothing, but, unlike Sir Walter Scott’s Bothwell, 
fearing much, for they were sore oppressed by their Bechwana 
masters, and often became the prey of the lions and hyenas 
that roamed the deserts as well as they. Now many of the 
wild people have been induced by Khama to give up their 
nomadic life. He supplied them with seed corn, and, as 
may be seen at Klabala and other places, the Bakalaharis of 
the present day hoe up large expanses of ground, and grow 
so much corn that, except in seasons of drought, they know 
not the famine from which their forefathers were continually 
suffering. Inf addition to this, Khama and his headmen have 
given them cattle, sheep, and goats, to tend for them, from 
which they obtain a constant supply of milk. In fact, it may 
be said that Khama has successfully commenced the work of 
converting a tribe of miserable nomadic savages into a happy 
pastoral people.” 





We may add, what Mr. Selous omits, tha 
Khama’s philanthropy is the direct fruit of Khama’s 
Christianity, and is a touching and beautiful illus- 
tration of practical godliness and of faith in the 
power of kindness and love. Mr. Selous’s estimate 
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of the chief’s character, however, is high. He 
says : 

‘*T should like to add a few words to the very general 
tribute of praise that has been accorded him. To myself 
personally he has always been most kind and courteous, and 
I believe him to be a strictly upright and honourable man. 
I might say much more, but I have said enough to show 
that I have a high appreciation of his character. Many of 
his headmen, too—amongst whom I may mention som> 
special friends of mine, such as Kwati, Tinkin, Makamani, 
and Musiakabo—I have always found to be thoroughly 
trustworthy, reliable men, ready to do a friend a service 
without expecting payment for it—a trait of character I have 
never yet met with in a wild, uncivilised Kafir, whose motto 
always appears to be to give or do nothing for not! 
as little as possible for sixpence.” 


ing, and 


Khama’s relations to the outside world have 
been mutually advantageous. His drastic temper- 
ance measures and resolute refusal to admit strong 
drink have thus far been respected, and dark would 
be the day in our country’s history that saw the 
enforced introduction of “Cape smoke.” ‘The 
mission of Sir Charles Warren led to the British 
Protectorate, which Khama voluntarily accepted 
and even sought. Hence the aid which the 
Bamangwato are now giving to the Company’ 
forces. 


Khama has no doubt himself as to the power 
that has made him what he is. He unhesitating]) 
ascribes it to the influence of Christ’s Gospel, 
brought to him by the agents of the London 
Missionary Society, in whose hands the work has 
been entirely since 1862. The majority of the 
Bamangwatos are still very ignorant — must, indeed, 
be regarded as heathen, but the mission is 
making good progress. A handsome chapel, the 
finest in Bechwanaland, which cost the people 
£3,000, was set apart for worship last year. ‘The 
Rev. W. C. Willoughby is in charge of the station. 
He will shortly be joined by two ladies specially 
appointed for educational work among the women 
and girls. This appointment has given much 
satisfaction to Khama himself, who anticipates 
from it lasting blessing for his people. 

Here we must leave him. If his future resemble 
his past, the name of this Bechwana chief will long 
be remembered with respect and admiration by all 
friends of South Africa, irrespective of colour, race, 
or creed. His virtues command the sympathy and 
esteem ofa very wide circle. May he long be spared 
to manifest them! and may his son, Sekhome, 
prove a worthy son of his worthy sire ! are the two 
best wishes we can have for the future prosperity 
of the Bamangwatos 


GEORGE COUSINS, 
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LITTLE gi:l living in a gloomy London slum 
had a fern given her as a present, which she 
was told would die if it had no sunlight ; and, 

the sunshine never entering the room where she 
lived, she used to take the plant out in her arms on 
fine days and walk up and down the sunny side of 
the street with it, much as if it were a lapdog she 
had out for an airing. That little girl with her one 
pet plant would have opened her eyes rather wid> 
had she seen the place where the fern passed its 
infancy—and so would many other people. 

The single plant is to the wholesale nursery what 
the pinafore is to the cotton factory or the blade of 
grass to the hayfield. Spread far and wide, the 
household supply may seein trifling ; but traced back 
to its source through retailer and wholesaler, it 
amazes us with its volume. More plants are grown 
to-day than were ever ‘grown before ; not only are 
there more people to buy them, but the taste for them 
has become more popular, and the tens of twenty 
years ago are now represented by hundreds. 

It is not everyone that takes as much care of his 
plant as our little girl, The careless man, like the 
New York millionaire who pays a thousand a year 
for the floral decorations of his house, treats it as if 
it were artificial ; he admires it for a day or two, and 
waters it not, and in a week it is dead and he buys 
another. The careful man makes much of it—too 
much of it. He puts it ina “ fine-art pot” to begin 
with—the pot which has done more to encourage 
wholesale horticulture than any modern invention. 
And why? Because the original pot has to stand 
inside the larger one and the plant looks quite small 
in this ornamental casing ; whence it comes about 
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A GRAND SIGHT THESE VINERIES, SPAN AFTER SPAN OF THEM. 


that large plants for market have to be grown in 
smaller pots than they used to be. A plant that 
would thrive ina seven-inch pot cannot get enough 
nourishment out of the soil in a five-inch one unless 
it is raised with artificial fertilisers. The careful 
man, therefore, obtains his plant in the pot that fits, 
and every time he waters it washes the fertiliser 
away so that it soon withers of inanition, and its 
successor has to be purchased to fill the vacancy. 


The larger the quantities in which plants are grown 
the cheaper they become ; and the cheaper they are 
the more they sell. Take palms, for instance. Not 
very long ago palms were luxuries, and all those 
that reached us were foreign grown ; the Dutch 
began to produce them cheaply, and secured almost 
the whole of the trade ; then our own growers, Mr. 
Thomas Rochford in particular, took to them in 
a large way, and are now sending them forth in such 
quantities that the Dutch competition is practically at 
an end, and palms are within everybody’s reach and 
daily becoming more plentiful—a result all the more 
remarkable inasmuch as all the seed has to be im- 
ported ; for palms, like many other plants, will not 
ripen in this country. 

There is Aentia forsteriana, for example, one of 
the most popular of palms owing to its general 
hardihood, which was practically unknown here 
until about a dozen years ago, when a missionary 
brought home a few of its seeds from Lord Howe’s 
Island. ‘The plants raised from that seed promised 
so well that some cf the great plant-introducers, like 
the Veitches, sent their travellers out to that lone 
spot in the Pacific ; and now the seed is exported 
thence in large quantities. The fashionable Areca 
hails from the Mauritius, as does the common fan 
palm Latania borbonica seen in hundreds of villa 
windows, whose best-known home is Bourbon 























Island, from which it takes its name. Phanix 
vupicola, another of the palms in cultivation, ripens 
in India, and its seeds reach us from Calcutta. 
The seeds of Cocos weddeliana, one of the must 
graceful of our common pot palms, come from 
Brazil. Perhaps “ common ” is too strong a word for 
Cocos, its cultivation being by no meanseasy. The 
most successful of its growers is Mr. Bause of South 
Norwood, who is more scientific in his methods 
than most of the wholesale horticulturists, and 
whose work in hybridising is well known. At his 
place are houses after houses of Cocos in every stage 
from seedlings upwards. The judicious visitor in- 
quires after their ages as he would after those of the 
babies in a family on his first visit. “These are 
seven months old,” he may be told of one house- 
ful. “What a number!” he will observe. “ Yes ; 
there are twelve thousand in this house.” 

Another palm, not unlike Cocos in general appear- 
ance, is Geonoma gracilis ; it also has a future before 
it, and its seed also comes from Brazil. Another of 
the rising palms is Corvpha australis, which reaches 
us from Northern Queensland, where the seed is col- 
lected by blacks and brought in small quantities to 
the local depots, whence it is exported to Europe 
and America. But seeds are not always collected 
in this way. In some places, as at Petropolis in 
Brazil, a little to the north of Rio, there are exten- 
sive palm gardens where regular crops are raised 
for seed, much as Suttons grow our garden favour- 
ites at Reading. And from Australia and Brazil 
the seed travellers visit this country and do their 
round of calls on our nurserymen, just as our com- 
mercials in the drapery trade make Manchester 
known all overthe world. ‘“ The foreigner again !” 
the protectionist may exclaim ; but let him take 
courage. If he goes to Rochford’s he will find 
hundreds of Kentias being carefully packed for 
Philadelphia ; and if he goes to Bause’s he may 
light upon a whole houseful of handsome Draczenas 
booked for Paris. The course of trade is not all 
one way ; and the real balance is never as great as 
it appears, for the imports come in at their full 
valuation, while the exports go out at 10 to 20 per 
cent. under, so as to get the full benefit of the az 
valorem when the foreigner claims his customs 
dues. And when he claims his dues on tropical 
plants grown in a temperate clime he must surely 
have his doubts as to the country of origin. 


“Tt is all climate, you see,” said one of these big 
nurserymen to us. “We can compound a soil as 
we want it. What with Banstead loam and New 
Forest peat and Bedfordshire sand, and the other 
things, we have the whole stock on hand like a 
doctor’s boy ina drug shop. And, thanks to the 
glass, which we can whitewash, or lay a blind over, 
we can make our climate what we like. The furnace 
is our sun, and the tank gives us our aqueous 
vapour ; and so long as we get enough coke the 
affair is easy enough—until you look at the bills ! 
We are not experimenters ; we only touch plants 
that we know will do well and hope will sell well. 
We have our disappointments, of course, but as a 
rule, the business is a fairly safe sort of farming— 
farming under glass, with a coke-fire sun !” 

Now that the furnaces used in nursery-work are 
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nearly all on the same principle, the amount of 
coke consumed is by no means a bad guide to the 
business done ; although the amount of turnover 
may have no selling value, in a trade where a good- 
will is unknown. Keeping this in mind, excur- 
sionists to Broxbourne can have their own opinions 
regarding the extent of the Turnford nurseries 
they pass on the left hand, just before reaching 
their destination. 

Here is a private railway siding on which are 
being shunted the private trucks in which the coke 
for the furnaces comes from Beckton, under annual 
contract. From the number of chimneys, it would 
seem as though we were looking at an iron-foundry. 
We are, to begin with, confronted by over a score 
of glasshouses 200 feet long, in which for eight 
months of the year cucumbers are grown, and out 
of each of these come thirty-five dozen cucumbers 
a week. This is not the biggest thing in cucumber 
culture by any means. At Hamilton’s there are 
quite a number of houses 400 feet long devoted 
to that pleasant fruit, which has lost its terrors for 
indigestibility now that it is being boiled whole 
and served on fashionable tables, as if it were 
vegetable-marrow, butter and all complete. 
Hamilton’s cucumber-houses, like many we shall 
meet with presently in this nursery, are longer 
than Kew palm-house, which is only 362 feet long. 
Those at Rochford’s are about the length of Kew 
temperate-house, which is 212 feet long, measuring 
just as many feet as there are degrees in the Fahren- 
heit boiling-point. 


It is not, however, for the cucumbers that we 
have mentioned them, but to follow the story of 
our little girl’s fern. When the cucumbers are 
down, these houses, and many more, are devoted 
to fern-raising. Now ferns are as a rule raised 
from spores—some are, of course, propagated from 
buds on the fronds, more from tubers and buds on 
the roots, some from bulbils, and some by division ; 
but we need not concern ourselves with these at 
the moment—the fronds when ripe being cut off, 
wrapped in paper, and kept ina warm, dry place 
until they shrivel and discharge the almost imper- 
ceptible dust which is to the fern what the seed is 
to the flowering plant. These spores are, in a still 
atmosphere, lightly dusted on to the surface of 
prepared soil in five-inch pots, and a piece of 
window-glass laid on the top, to keep the air close 
and moist. In time they germinate, and the soil 
becomes covered with what looks like green moss. 
This apparent moss is really thousands of young 
ferns, which, when they get about half an inch high, 
and just touching the glass, are picked out one by 
one and transplanted to a seedling tray. Each of 
these little plants occupies a space about the area 
of a postage-stamp, and the trays are packed close 
together on the four-fcot shelves which run the full 
200 feet. To the right and left as you look down 
the house you see nothing but seedling trays on 
the shelves, and under them on the ground the 
pots with the germinating spores. ‘Think of the 
number of postage-stamps it would take to paper 
1,600 square feet! Soon the seedlings begin to 
touch one another, and are shifted to other trays, 
in which they occupy about three times as much 
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room, and from them when they have increased 
somewhat they are moved into thumb-pots, where 
they make their best show as regards numbers, 
being less insignificant individually than in their 
earlier stages. These are the plants such as you 
buy at the greengrocer’s at a penny each. Imagine 
a strip of them three cricket-pitches long, and four 
or five feet wide, packed as close as can be ; double 
the strip, and you have the contents of one of these 
houses. By-and-by comes another shift, and 
then another, and anotker, until the nearly invisible 
spore has become a beautiful plant a foot or more 
across, flourishing in perfection, and therefore ready 
for sale. 


Among the varieties of maidenhair grown in 
these houses, one of them is the rochfordt, special ta 
the place, which is of a singularly strong and lasting 
growth. But, besides these, there are house after 
house devoted to the hare’s-foot fern of the coster’s 
barrow, which is not a Dava//ia like the true hare’s- 
foot, but a Polypodium ; many more to the common 
Pteris, which, grassy as it is, has so many admirers 
for its hardihood ; and to a few ferns like Péeris 
argyrea and others of more restricted sale, whose 
popularity will increase when people have learnt 
that ferns want light and not darkness, not standing 
in water but good drainage, and above all things, 
like all other plants, not .to be watered with the 
household supply hard and cold from the tap. 

This matter of watering is of the utmost impor- 
tance in indoor culture. In every glasshouse is 
the open water-tank sunk in the ground at every 
hundred feet, so that its temperature is the same as 
that in which the plants are raised. Not a drop of 
rain-water is wasted if it can be helped. It is all 
led from the roofs into these tanks, the dirt it brings 
with it being the best of natural manures, particu- 
larly when helped with a little soot. 


“ How do you train your staff?” we asked Mr. 
Sweet of Whetstone, who is an acknowledged 
master in the art of wholesale horticulture, a prac- 
tical professor of technical education whose pupils 
we have met with in many a large establishment. 
“The men, you mean? Well, the first thing I do 
is to teach them how to water ; that is to say, the 
boy comes here and is set to work carrying the 
water about for the men to use. And I keep him 
carrying water, ay, for tw lve months perhaps, 
during which he learns how to treat the plants. 
Then I give him a portion of a house to water and 
attend to, and so gradually trust him as I find he is 
capable of not doing damage.” 

The ordinary gardener who has learnt his busi- 
ness in some gentleman’s grounds is of little use in 
this line. “He knows too much, and is more 
willing to teach than be taught,” according to one 
authority. “ Let him get hold of a watering-pot,” 
said another, “and he will do a pound’s worth of 
damage in ten minutes.” The boy with an open 
mind, the butcher’s boy or grocer’s boy in search 
of a change perhaps, is welcomed. He at least has 
nothing to unlearn, and step by step from water- 
carrier upwards can be promoted until he has a 
certain series of crops to look after. ‘To that series 


he keeps and beconies a specialist. By-and-by he 
hears, by advertisement or otherwise, of a capitalist 
who wants a man for the particular line in which 
he has been brought up, and then he leaves, and 
begins on another platform as foreman or superin- 
tendent, at perhaps #2 10s. a week. Of course 
there are apprentices, and in addition to these 
there are now in these wholesale nurseries a great 
many Germans and Frenchmen learning the busi- 
ness and the language at the same time. 

A man who.can water well and pot well knows 
half his trade. And howthese men can pot! Not 
many months ago there was a potting competition 
in which the winner potted 1,200 plants in one 
hour and 11,500 in a day of ten hours! The 
number seemed so astonishing that we asked Mr. 
Thomas Rochford if it were possible. “Well, I 
don’t know,” said he ; “that is a lot to do in one 
day ;I have myself potted 100 verbenas in five 
minutes, but I should not care to keep on at that 
rate. Yes, it is possible, but it is uncommonly 
good work.” The rate at which the tiny fern 
seedlings are pricked out at equal intervals is a 
wonder to those unacquainted with the possibilities 
of manual dexterity, for such things cannot be 
handled roughly ; but when it comes to thumb- 
pots, with three or four men working at a bench, 
matters become busy indeed, and we cease to mar- 
vel at the stock of pots and the housefuls of plants, of 
which we have as yet only touched the fringe. 


Draczenas, of course, are here, larger in quantity 
than in variety. For Dracznas in variety one of 
the most interesting collections is at Norwood, 
where Mr. Bause seems to cross them as he pleases. 
They represent a widespread genus ranging embar- 
rassingly into Cordy/ine, with the original Dracena, 
the dragon-tree of Orotava, as rather an outsider. 
Alike perhaps in bloom, but differing much in root, 
the commoner sorts have mostly come from D. fermt- 
nalts, a conspicuous hedge-plant of the East and a 
well-known boundary marker in the West Indies. 
Far and wide they are found in the South Sea and 
Brazil, and even in India, introduced occasionally 
so we are told—by samples used as walking-sticks 
having been sportively stuck in the ground and left 
to grow. A large number reach us from Fiji, some 
from New Guinea, some from the New Hebrides, 
some from the Solomon Islands ; all of them 
flowering in this country, and all capable of hybri- 
disation —all, that is, with one exception, the dis- 
tinctive D. goidieana, from West Africa, which at 
present refuses to be crossed, and may probably 
have to be sorted out into another genus. A fine 
showy sight is a mass of five or six thousand 
Draczenas when the sunshine is on them, giving light 
and shade to the greens and whites and lurid reds 
in their handsome foliage. 

Contrasting with them at Turnford are the prim 
and formal ranks of Ficus, the indiarubbers of 
everyday life, their leaves obtrusively geometrical, 
the plain old greens to the right of us, the new, 
mottled and variegated not unlike Crotons, to the 
left of us—an avenue a couple of hundred feet long, 
the ranks cight or ten deep. Another long house 
is full of the graceful Asparagus plumosus, used in 
the modern buttonhole ; others of the better-known 
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Solanum, which has a bloom like a potato and a 
fruit like an Arbutus. 

Opposite to us is a range of from forty to fifty 
vine-houses, in which grapes are grown by the ton. 
A grand sight these vineries, span after span of 
them, some with black grapes like Gros Colman and 
Alicante, some with Muscats, the bunches in more 
profusion than in a French vineyard—everything on 
strictly business lines, not an inch of superfluous 
wood nor a superfluous leaf, the berries an inch 
across, the bunches seven or more inches long, 
looking most tempting with the bloom on them as 
they are gently laid in the baskets ready for market, 
the blacks on white paper, the whites on pink. 


But the great show at Turnford is in the palm- 
houses, one of which, insignificant as its span roof 
may make it, covers about four times the area of 
the well-known palm-house at Kew. Here are 
palms in tens of thousands, of all sizes and many 
species, from the tiny seedling with its two leaves 


several shifting floors, so that when packed they 
hold almost a solid mass of foliage and bloom. 


The storage of these vans is not without interest, 
although it is simplicity itself compared to the 
elaborate system of packing adopted for plants 
which are sent long distances for exhibition. Then 
it is that the packer is in his pride. When the 
Warner orchids, for instance, were sent to the 
Petersburg Horticultural Exhibition, they were 
eight days on the road thither from Broomfield, 
and arrived without any injury. And what is more, 
they came home again after being exhibited for a 
fortnight, recrossed the Channel, and three weeks 
later were on show at Kensington with the loss of 
only two flowers. But then every spike was tied 
to a stick, and every stalk and flower wrapped in 
wadding and tied separately, and every leaf kept 
distinct so as not to rub against the bloom. 

Such packing is, of course, not needed for a short 
passage in a van, but some of the flowering plants 
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up to specimens as tall as a man, and taller. There 
are about a hundred varieties of palms fairly well 
known in horticulture, but those grown largely for 
market barely number a score. Of these, the most 
familiar we have already mentioned, and here they 
are, the majority Kentias and Latanias, on shelf 
after shelf, quite as plentiful as the ferns, if not more 
so. Palm-growing is “like burying money,” we 
have been told by one who has failed at it. Some 
of the seeds take eighteen months to germinate, 
during which the risks are great. But in the seed- 
trays of the successful grower the gaps are few, 
and at the remove, when the youthful plants first 
have a pot of their own, their multitudes are truly 
meonceivable, for plants run into large numbers 
when stood close. Small as the stalls look in 
Covent Garden Flower Market, it is possible to 
stand thirty dozen plants on them in full-sized 
pots, and thirty dozen is an ordinary market-van 
load, though the newer vans hold more. Some 
of them are as big as the paper-box carts, and have 


require a good deal of tying and stowing to keep 
them uninjured. ‘The vans are loaded during the 
afternoon and start at night, so as to reach the 
market about three o’clock in the morning. It 
does not take long to unpack them, and when the 
market opens their contents are all properly staged. 
The first customer is almost invariably the com- 
mission agent. The evening before he has had 
his letters and telegrams from all parts of the 
country acquainting him with his clients’ require- 
ments, and late into the night perhaps his clerks 
have been at work sorting out these quantities into 
the totals he must buy to supply them. He knows 
where he can find these in the market, and to 
be sure of getting enough he must buy early. 
He has half a dozen orders from the south, the 
east, and the midlands, small orders every one, 
but making up a large total when combined ; and 
other men have similar commissions from other 
correspondents, and it is as well for him to get first 
choice if he can. After the commission agents 
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come the London florists, and after them the 
costermongers and the public—the public because 
they are not early risers, the costers because they 
hope to get things cheap at the tail end. 

The coster’s barrow may be described a3 the 
barometer of floral fashion. It was on the coster’s 
barrow that the Pelargonium died, as also did the 
Primula. The West End sets the taste for the florist, 





POLITICAL 


OLITICAL Refugees!” The words evoke 
memories of long-past years, when London 
was crowded with exiles of many nations and 

various degrees of fame or notoriety. Nowadays, 
our refugees are mainly Russian Nihilists whose 
method of asserting their rights cramps sympathy 
with their wrongs ; or Russian and Polish Jews to 
whom we may open our purses, but scarcely our 
hearts. But in those old times—the ’fifties and 
’sixties—the foreign element among us struck every 
chord of pity and interest. A motley throng, 
tailing off into a dubious following of soi-disant 
exiles unconnected with politics, it comprised 
numbers of gallant, earnest patriots who, with little 
save indefinite hopes to sustain them, had to face 
the problem of existence in a strange land and 
strive for their daily bread amid the unaccustomed 
hardships of our northern clime. What help 
we gave by, metaphorically, taking them to our 
bosom was more than repaid by the consequent 
broadening of our sympathies. The presence of 
these aliens quickened our blood and made us 
throb with the pulsing of the world’s heart. 

Looking back to those days of altruistic enthu- 
siasm, one shares the sentiments of Henry James’ 
benevolent heroine, who “almost regretted that the 
relaxation of many European despotism; deprived 
her of the pleasure of smoothing the pillow of exile 
for banished conspirators.” 

Echoes of great events, the crash of falling thrones, 
had reached my ears from early childhood. I re- 
membered the Chartist panic, that day when our 
feminine household was fluttered by rumours of 
marching throngs ; the arrival of a fugitive mon- 
arch ; vague tales of strife in foreign parts, sieges, 
battles, and vaguer speculations as to the rights 
and wrongs of the great struggle. Nochild of that 
period could be indifferent to contemporary history, 
and political refugees found a generation prepared 
to espouse their cause. “ The Association of the 
Friends of Italy ” cannot yet be forgotten, for some 
of its chief members are still prominent in the 
Liberal world. It was an energetic society, and 
did good work by protesting against the inertia of 


1 We give a place to this paper, not as endorsing every opinion which it expresses, but as vividly recalling a page of his 
L. H. 


many English sympathies had share.—ED. 
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and when the West End sees the plant it chooses 
for its drawing-room hawked about week after 
week in the street, it makes a change. ‘The new 
taste takes time to permeate the intermediate 
classes ; but it invariably does so, and the old plant 
dies out in a final rally on the barrow as being no 
longer worth cultivation. 


W. J. GORDON. 
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IN LONDON. 


our Government at a period when active interven- 
tion appeared to be the logical sequence of the 
sympathy expressed for downtrodden nations. 
Although nothing came of the protest, the Asso- 
ciation wrought much personal benefit to the exiles, 
and enlightened the public as to their position and 
aims, by proving that Italian patriots were of a 
totally different stamp from the traditional revo- 
lutionists of past times. 


It was at a meeting of these “ Friends of Italy ’ 
that I first beheld Joseph Mazzini. A slight, dark 
man, clad in unrelieved black, with even a black 
satin stock in lieu of white collar, he made an in- 
significant figure among the group of hale, pro 
sperous Englishmen on the platform ; but, when he 
stood up to speak, one was quickly impressed by 
the spirit informing that slender frame and mag- 
netised by the tones of his earnest, musical, 
thrilling voice. In pure scholarly English, to 
which an Italian accent ient added grace, he de- 
scribed the state of his country and showed the 
futility of civil methods or educational reforms 
where a tyrant’s will was the only law and all 
enlightenment forbidden. In such conditions he 
declared “the sword the only remedy, and insur- 
rection —perpetual insurrection at any cost—the 
sole means of applying that remedy.” ! 

As the speech went on it rose to white heat ; the 
orator’s voice rang out, his eyes flashed, he seemed 
a living flame rather than a man. 

Either from the impression of that night or of 
the memorable evening in a private house, when I 
first felt the hearty grip of Mazzini’s hand, the spirit 
of Italy became incarnated for me, not in the 
traditional female with fettered limbsand dishevelled 
locks, but in the pale, thoughtful, brilliant-eyed, 
elderly man, who, whether pleading for his 
country in public with words of fire, conferring with 
devoted adherents, or labouring at his desk in his 
humble study, always seemed apart from and 
above the common world, and, as Siena’s “ sun- 
shine saint,” to move and have his being in an 
atmosphere of his own. 


to-y in which 
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Before long he became a famiiy friend, and, 
sharing the privileges of his few intimates, we 
gleaned from his lips and example continual 
lessons of self-sacrifice and unswerving nobility of 
purpose. 

Another evening with Mazzini, in the early days 
of our friendship, flashes on me through the clouds 
of the past. We were all bidden to dine with him 
at a restaurant near Leicester Square. The motive 
of the feast has escaped me. It may have cele- 
brated some political event, or only been given to 
aid the establishment of a deserving exile. Atany 
rate, the guests consisted of Mazzini’s best English 
friends of either sex and all the leaders of the 
Italian immigration. ‘To play host was an unac- 
customed part for the frugal, secluded, laborious 
chief, but, having snatched this moment of social 
life, he made the most of it, and entertained us as 
kindly and brilliantly as though no heavier cares 
than those of hospitality had ever weighed on his 
mind. We were a crowded company in that 
narrow room, decked with tricolour flags ; every- 
one talked his and her best ; speeches were made 
in English bass and Italian tenor ; there were 
hearty mirth anda great confusion of tongues. At 
<lessert a message came that certain Italians just 
arrived in London were waiting outside, and craved 
a word with Mazzini. “Have them in to drink 
your health,” said a member of Parliament, and 
two men of the people, travel worn and swarthy, 
were presently ushered in. The reverent adoration 
expressed in those Italians’ faces as they clasped 
hands with their chief was a sight only equalled 
by the warmth of his greeting. In touchingly 
affectionate words he presented these “ brothers ” 
to his guests, and told what they had dared for 
their country. More than ever we understood the 
secret of his power. 

The magnetism of this great Italian laid a spell 
on all who approached him. Every mean or un- 
worthy thought shrivelled away before the high 
though gentle command of his glance. Even base 
natures became elevated in his presence, and, for 
the moment, spoke and felt honestly. What 
errors of judgment he committed were, I think, 
due to this cause. The strong personal influence 
he unconsciously exercised put him at a disad- 
vantage in gauging characters and motives. Hence, 
his discernment—so vast in other ways—was fre- 
quently at fault with men, and the falseness of 
those he trusted had sometimes fatal results. As 
a case in point, I remember how once, when he sat 
by our fireside relating his experiences as Triumvir 
and episodes of the defence of Rome, he told us 
of a discovery made in the archives of the Papal 
police. One of his best-trusted agents was shown 
to be an official spy, who, paid alike by patriots and 
Pope, had furnished information for years to both 
parties. It was a cruel shock, Mazzini said, for he 
would have staked his life on that man’s integrity. 

We all know what accusations were hurled at 
Mazzini; how he was taunted with preaching 
bloodshed and sending foolish believers to risk 
their necks in useless revolts while he lurked in 
the safe shelter of the British flag. As a rule, these 
charges were first launched by political opponents, 
and then repeated with parrot-like insistency by 








persons as ignorant of his career as of the cause 
for which he laboured. Needless to discuss them 
now! ‘Time has dispersed the cloud of calumny, 
softened party rancour, and vindicated Mazzini’s 
fame as the first Italian—since Dante —to conceive 
the idea of a united Italy. But the poet’s dream 
was to be fulfilled by foreign arms, Mazzini’s 
by the uprisal of the nation and expulsion of 
foreign oppressors. Yet the modern patriot was 
reviled as being bloodthirsty, sinister, selfish, and 
prompt to sacrifice all, save himself, for the ac- 
complishment of lunatic schemes ! 

Even certain Englishmen believed in the 
existence of this mythical monster, and while 
lavishing sympathy on insignificant exiles, spoke 
with horror of the unseen Genoese whom “ nobody 
knew.” People in general are quick to attribute 
crime to a recluse, and thus Mazzini’s harmless 
taste for retirement exposed him to misconception. 
Solely devoted to the liberation of Italy, despising 
notoriety, clap-trap, and every form of sham, en- 
tirely unaware of his own eloquence and personal 
charm, it never occurred to him that by frequenting 
the world he might gain converts to his cause. 
That it would also dissipate false impressions re- 
garding himself was an argument that carried no 
weight, for, secure in his own rectitude, he was 
heedless of personal attack. 

Once my father did his best to persuade him to 
meet John Bright at our house. But Mazzini re- 
fused. It would be waste of time, he said. He 
knew Bright’s views on the Italian question ; there 
was no possible point of agreement. Yet the 
meeting might have had good results ; and, at all 
events, the clash of opinions would have struck a 
spark of sympathy between those two great honest 
souls. 

While hating crowds and clamour, Mazzini loved 
the society of real friends, and once dragged from 
his work was full of simple gaiety and kindliness. 
Among intimates he would forget his cares, pour out 
fervid criticisms on literature and art, sing national 
songs in a soft weak tenor, once beautiful and still 
sweet, or, melting at some tale of common distress, 
show the rich humanity of his nature. One of his 
favourite diversions was a round game at cards, 
and he would play it with the eagerness of a child. 
His culture was vast, the masterpieces of English, 
German, and French literature being as familiar to 
him as those of his own land. It was a perpetual 
surprise to his friends that, in his strenuous life, he 
should have found time to accumulate such stores 
of varied knowledge. 

By temperament he was a thorough man of 
letters, and though patriotism made him a con- 
spirator, his strongest personal ambition was to 
write a history of religion. As evidenced by his 
works, he was essentially religious, and, on some 
points, almost a mystic. In private life he was an 
incomparable friend, ever prompt with sympathy 
and succour. His admirable work among the 
Italian poor in London must never be forgotten. 
His was the first voice raised to denounce the traffic 
in flesh and blood that filled our streets with 
wretched Italian children. Taskmasters imported 
these poor little slaves from the South of Italy, lived 
on their earnings, and ruined them body and soul. 
































Besides organising this crusade, Mazzini opened 
schools and asylums for the poor castaways, aided 
them personally, and assisted them to return to 
their homes. 

Yet his means were of the smallest. Long before 
I knew him, the bulk of his patrimony had been 
spent on patriotic schemes, and, but for the bene- 
volent tyranny of old friends in forcing him to buy 
an annuity with the remnant of his money, he would 
have been no less destitute than his own frofégés. 
As it was, his personal expenses were reduced to 
a minimum, and the same old friends had to 
employ many delicate devices to supplement his 
wardrobe and table without discovery. His home 
was always in cheap furnished rooms, and during 
the ’sixties he occupied a tiny lodging in the 
Fulham Road, where an exceptional landlady did 
her best for his comfort, guarding him from selfish 
intrusion and co-operating zealously with anxious 
friends. He loved London, even its climate and 
fogs, and seldom left town, save when his presence 
was needed in Italy. At such times his absence was 
carefully concealed, for the worthy old mistress of 
the house would have perished rather than confess 
that her lodger was had gone abroad. 


We often visited Mazzini’s retreat, and usually 
found him in a cloud of smoke—he lived chiefly on 
cigars —writing at his desk, with books and papers 
scattered everywhere, on chairs, floor, and sofa, 
and several canaries flying about or perched on the 
table. He loved his birds too well to keep them 
captive. One day we noticed several small piles of 
coin, with little gold among them, ranged on the 
mantelshelf, and inquired as to their purpose. 
Mazzini promptly explained. He had just drawn 
his monthly income and arranged its expenditure. 
This pile for rent, that for board, one for tobacco, 
another for books and small items, the last for 
charity. And charity was the greatest of them all ! 

He shook his head when I remarked on this, 
saying sadly that it was never sufficient, even with 
gleanings from the other piles,.and that in special 
cases he had to beg contributions from friends. In 
fact, so many fellow-exiles were reduced to such 
cruel straits that he would have needed the purse 
of Fortunatus to relieve their wants. 

After ’49, England was flooded with refugees, and 
could not offer the same welcome accorded to the 
few exiles of ’21. Besides, the latter had, mostly, the 
prestige of rank, and came as escaped victims 
rather than defeated combatants. Ve@ victis is 
ever the rule, and in the pre-Crimean War days 
bearded foreigners were viewed with more or less 
distrust, and generally lumped with the dangerous 
classes. Does not the tale of Panizzi’s life show 
what prejudice and hostility had to be overcome 
before a foreigner could win the post for which he 
was eminently fitted? All could not find work as 
teachers of Italian and music, even when com- 
petent, nor, like those two gentlemen of Faenza, 
the brothers Caldesi, exchange the sword for the 
camera and become successful photographers. 


Take, for instance, Mazzini’s townsman and life- 
long friend, Federico Campanella. Barrister and 
journalist by profession, he had renounced every- 
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thing for the cause of freedom, fought in the 
campaigns of °48 and ’49, helped to organise 
insurrections, and shared all Mazzini’s perils. 
Although of rougher build than his chief, he was 
of the same type and complexion, had the same 
Genoese accent, and, aided by this resemblance, 
once saved Mazzini’s life by letting himself be 
arrested in his stead when both were crossing the 
Lombard frontier in disguise. Being little known 
at the time, Campanella was speedily released, and 
it was then, I think, that he took refuge in England. 
Almost penniless, he suffered silently and stoically, 
refusing even Mazzini’s help, and only asking for 
work. The question was, how to find it. So many 
teachers of Italian were already in the field, and 
Campanella’s accent was anything but Tuscan. 
At last an English girl, touched by Mazzini’s 
appeal, engaged his friend as Italian master. 

The first day or two all went well; pupil and 
teacher were mutually charmed. But the next 
time Campanella suddenly swept aside the books, 
and in a few resolute though courteous words 
declared his lessons unneeded. It was sheer 
robbery, he said, to take money from one who was 
already a mistress of the language and versed in 
its literature. We English, however, are not easily 
beaten. The girl knew that her fees formed her 
teacher’s sole income, so, smiling in his agitated 
face, she professed to be rejoiced by his verdict. 
Since she really knew Italian so well, she could 
now fulfil her desire to take up Latin instead. She 
had studied the grammar, might she not begin 
Cesar at once? ‘The stratagem succeeded. Cam- 
panella was a good classic scholar, and the girl 
most satisfactorily ignorant. The lessons went 
steadily on until the exile’s circumstances changed 
for the better, and Latin prose and verse had 
abundantly rewarded his pupil’s improvised ardour 
for learning. 

Campanella was a typical republican of 48, 
uncompromising, unswerving, intolerant; one of 
the men who can make revolutions, but cannot 
accept their results nor conform to new conditions. 
When at last he returned to Italy, he could not 
forgive his countrymen for preferring monarchy to 
republicanism, would hold no communion with 
Moderati, and refused to believe that royalists 
might also be patriots. He survived his chief 
several years, and was one of the last leaders of 
the pure Mazzinian party. An admirable man, a 
strong and caustic writer on political themes, he 
lacked the broad human sympathies of his un- 
sectarian fellow-townsman. Mazzini’s great heart 
could see good in all, and allowed for the needs of 
a fresh generation. 


Aurilio Saffi was another impressive personality. 
The youngest of the Roman Triumvirs, he, too, 
like Mazzini, had been torn from letters by the 
force of events, and had a still stronger distaste for 
the turmoil of politics. A gentle, refined, scholarly 
man, his attainments won him the Taylor Professor- 
ship of Italian literature at Oxford, and enabled 
him to endure exile in comparative comfort while 
doing brave work as an apostle of freedom. 
Neither domestic ties nor the duties of his post 
made him forget his country, and he shared in most 
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of the attempts which, although abortive at the 
time, nourished the flame of patriotism and helped 
to loosen Italy’s bonds. His English wife spurred 
instead of weakening his energies, for Countess 
Saffi (born Craufurd) has always been a most ardent 
Italian. 


My contemporaries will remember the house of 
Mr. John Craufurd as the meeting-place of the 
best foreign elements in London, a centre of 
benevolence and hospitality. Looking back to old 
days, I see an endless procession of exiles passing 
through those pleasant Grafton Street rooms, and 
recall certain summer nights when one turned 
away from excited political talk in various tongues 
to gaze, with a piquant sense of contrast, down an 
avenue of quiet London homes to the light and stir 
of Piccadilly, and the massed trees of the Green 
Park beyond. Many English notabilities likewise 
frequented that house, and many seeds of inter- 
national friendships were sown there. 

Once, in 1856, a special invitation to Grafton 
Street hurried me back from the country. It 
seemed worth a journey to meet Felice Orsini, 
whose daring escape from a Mantuan prison had 
made him the hero of the hour. Only good was 
known of him at that time: he had borne a dis- 
tinguished part in the wars of ’48 and ’49, had great 
military talent, was a vigorous patriot. I came as 
a hero-worshipper, but found nothing to worship. 
This bold-faced soudard was no hero, and a few 
minutes’ talk with him changed admiration to worse 
than dislike. Orsini was a swarthy, broad-built 
man of middle height, with hard black eyes set too 
far apart, a broad receding forehead, honked nose, 
and coarse, strong mouth. He was handsome in 
a brutal, high-coloured way, and obtrusively self- 
complacent. On men he must have made a better 
impression, for even the sagacious Panizzi befriended 
him heartily. But, as a woman, 1 shrank from 
him with the deepest distrust. Even the tale 
of his imprisonment and flight, so thrilling in print, 
lost most of its interest on his own lips. It was a 
relief to put the length of the room between this 
antipathetic personage and my disillusioned self. 
My “ absurd prejudice,” as some called it, was more 
than justified by after-events, and I hold that 
decided first impressions may always be trusted 
when opposed to preconceived ideas. Nature 
sometimes grants these flashes of divination. 
Warned, maybe, by the same instinct, Mazzini 
refused to accept Orsini at his own valuation, and 
the man presently disappeared into the provinces, 
where he gave a few lectures with slight success, 
and wearied Panizzi’s efforts to find him employ- 
ment by displays of false pride and pretension. 

Some months afterwards, at the house of a pro- 
minent friend of Italy, I met a young Englishman 
who had just inherited a large fortune, proposed 
devoting it to the Italian cause, and seemed full of 
rather vague, boyish enthusiasm. He never re- 
appeared in our circle, but was said to be intimate 
with Orsini. After the Paris tragedy of June 14, 
1858, we learnt that this unwise youth had fur- 
nished funds for the attempt. He must have been 
horrorstruck by the results of his misplaced 
generosity. 


Of late a well-known Italian writer has tried to 
whitewash Orsini’s memory, and places his gun- 
powder plot on the same footing as Mazzini’s 
systematic efforts to stir the nation against foreign 
rule. But righteous revolt, as he esteemed it, is 
one thing, reckless murder another, and little inves- 
tigation is needed to show that Orsini is unworthy 
to be mentioned in the same breath with the man 
who preached the duties as well as the rights of man, 
and upheld justice, mercy, and magnanimity. 


A few months ago we lost a friend and whilom 
exile, whose name deserves record as a patriot of 
the true Mazzinian stamp. Enrico Lemmi, though 
not a leader of the party, was a good representa- 
tive of the men of culture and local influence who 
followed the chief and served their country with 
sword and pen. <A young barrister of Florence, 
his liberal views exposed him to persecution by the 
Grand Duke’s police, and first sent him into exile 
in 1844. Ircland gave him refuge and successful 
employment as Italian professor at a branch of 
Trinity College. In ’48 he threw up his post to 
fly back to Italy, led all the able-bodied men of 
his native village to join the volunteer army, won 
distinction on the field of Curtatone, worked 
energetically under the Tuscan provisional govern- 
ment of ’49, resigned office to fight in the defence 
of Rome, was taken prisoner when the city fell, 
and again exiled. In 1850 a delusive amnesty 
tempted him back to Italy, but he was once more 
thrown into prison without trial, kept there many 
months, and again driven from the country. After 
a period of hardship, Mazzini’s influence obtained 
him an opening in Edinburgh, where he passed 
eighteen years, teaching Italian, lecturing on Dante, 
and enjoying universal respect and esteem. His 
excellent Italian Grammar still holds its ground, 
and he counted our future sovereign among his 
pupils. Finally, in 1870, Lemmi returned to 
Tuscany for good ; but only to share the tragic 
experience of other exiles, by finding himself a 
stranger in his own Jand. All was changed ; his 
place knew him no more. This veteran, in whose 
vocabulary patriotism and republicanism were syno- 
nymous, could not adapt his ideas to a monarchica} 
Italy. He was confronted by a new generation, 
caring little for those who had striven through the 
heat of the day. Young Italy, born to freedom, 
often forgets how hardly it was won ! 

But if “the old order changeth,” men cannot 
forget the traditions of their youth. I knew a 
staunch patriot of the revolutionary period who, 
long after Italy was free, would only talk politics 
with bated breath, within closed doors, after a 
cautious glance outside-—quite in the style of a 
stage-conspirator. 


It is time to return to our refugees in London. 
What a memorable gathering was that of “ The 
Friends of Italy” the night when Kossuth stood 
on the platform and, grasping Mazzini’s hand, de- 
clared that thus, side by side, Italy and Hungary’ 
would win freedom! As a matter of fact, no co- 
operation was accomplished, but why it failed need 
not be discussed at this date. Louis Kossuth was 
a singularly attractive man, of the romantic period, 
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with a gentle, middle-aged face, faded hair, and 
poetic blue eyes. His knowledge of our language 
was thorough, but, having learnt it solely from 
books, his pronunciation was original. In familiar 
conversation words came so haltingly from his lips 
that it was not easy to understand him ; but on the 
platform the oratorical fire of the man quickly 
burst through the husk of alien speech, and 
poured forth in sparkling jets of sound, scholarly, 
oddly spoken English. 

Kossuth’s secretary, Francis Pulszky, politician 
and archeologist, was a well-known figure in 
London society, and his wife, a tiny being, compact 
of fire, sweetness, and intellect, supporting the 
reverses of exile with heroic fortitude, was gene- 
rally loved and appreciated. 

Many notable Hungarians frequented the sa/un of 
a Transylvanian lady, whose husband, Colonel 
seemed to be a person of influence. Madame ‘ 
a graceful young woman, was struggling through 
hard times by producing marvellous embroi- 
deries, giving lessons, etc. We were all very 
sorry for her, and as sbe taught me Hungarian I 
spent long afternoons at her house wrestling with 
the difficulties of that fascinating tongue. Work 
finished, her hospitable mother always appeared 
with steaming glasses of wonderful café au /ait, and 
a conversation lesson would follow, often carried 
on with Hungarian callers. ‘The famous generals 
Turr, Klapka, and Eber sometimes dropped in ; 
the hostess’s kinsman, Count Telcky ; the pianist- 
composer Orosz ; Remenyi, the violinist, since so 
widely renowned; and many less known folk. 
Colonel was only at home in the intervals of 
mysterious flights abroad. He was not attractive, 
and in later years, after the amnesty had permitted 
his family to re-enter Hungary, it was rumoured 
that, in spite of his patriotic past, he had served 
Austria to the hurt of his fellow-exiles. 

Meanwhile, however, all flocked to his wife’s 
modest lodgings, and once a real Hungarian 
festivity was held there, the Csardas danced, and 
national music performed, for the entertainment of 
English friends. As in those days students of 
Hungarian were scarce, and the late Duchess of 
Sutherland, Miss Bickersteth and myself the only 
Englishwomen who spoke it, the exiles were 
touchingly grateful to all interested in their lan- 
guage andcustoms. Lord Langdale’s daughter was 
the most enthusiastic of the three, became a real 
Hungarian by her marriage with Telcky, the 
“ Centaur Count,” and contributed to the literature 
of her adopted country. 

Kossuth, like Mazzini, kept apart from society, 
but the other leading Hungarians were often seen in 
the world. At certain houses—the Milner-Gibson’s, 
Craufurd’s, Horner’s, Peter Taylor’s, Ashurst’s, 
Stansfeld’s, etc., one always found representative 
men, Italian, Hungarian, and French. And these 
living pages of history stirred, as with a strong 
wind, the tepid atmosphere of drawing-room life. 
For these restless, striving forces were never fixed 
stars. You might break off a talk with one, hoping 
to renew it on the morrow, and lo! your friend 
suddenly vanished, and the next you heard of him 
was that he lay in Papal dungeon or Austrian chains, 
or perhaps shot down on a Sicilian hillside ! 











Most exciting of meteors, came a band of Nea- 
politan patriots just escaped from ‘“ Bomba’s” 
claws. Readers will remember how in 1859 the 
pressure of events compelled the tyrant of the 
‘Two Sicilies to grudgingly unboit his prison doors, 
and how the scheme of shipping his victims to 
fresh slavery in South America was foiled by the 
daring rescue effected by Settembrini’s son. So 
the martyrs were safely landed in England and re- 
ceived with English warmth. Mr. Gladstone had 
told the tale of their horrible sufferings, and, thanks 
to him, all Europe knew how statesmen and 
philosophers fared at the hands of King Bomba. 

Among the prominent exiles best known to me, 
though little in England, Alberto Mario, the 
Garibaldian colonel, must not be forgotten. He 
was a brilliant soldier, an ardent conspirator, and 
one of the few unswerving republicans who refused 
adherence to the monarchy. But he was not a 
Mazzinian ; his dream was to behold Italy es- 
tablished as a federal republic on the lines laid 
down by his master, Cattaneo. A man of varied 
culture and philosophic training, he edited a re- 
publican organ no less vigorously than he wielded 
the sword ; while in private life he was gentle, 
light-hearted, and had a charming, Venetian grace 
of manner. His English wife, Jessie White Mario, 
is well known to the world, for her whole life has 
been given to Italy and the Italians. Alternately 
writing, lecturing, conspiring, or nursing the 
wounded during the wars of liberation, her career, 
with all its manifold activities, presents a rare 
example of single-minded, unfaltering devotion. 
Brilliant in her youth and still of leonine energy, 
she now dedicates her widowed life to recording 
the deeds of the “dear dead” who wrought and 
suffered for their country. 


In our London set France had only one repre- 
sentative, but he was Louis Blanc, a host in him- 
self. Of his political work I knew iittle at the time, 
having small sympathy to spare for the nation thas 
had crushed a fellow-republic so few years before. 
But, as a friend, we all adored Louis Blanc ; and I 
seem to see him now, seated in our drawing-room, 
pouring out floods of eloquent talk and rolling 
his huge greasy hat back and forth on his very 
diminutive knees. The grand head and witty, 
benevolent face never allowed one to criticise the 
dwarfish body beneath. His few lectures on the 
French Revolution were literary events. 

Alexander Herzen was another striking personage 
in our midst. Ceaselessly conspiring in the cause 
of freedom, his “ Kolokol” (The Bell), published 
in London and smuggled into Russia by friendly 
Jews, served to spread his gospel of enlightenment 
among the slaves of the Czar. He was a typical 
Russian, jovial, dreamy, impassioned, gentle, en- 
thusiastic, unpractical, the head of a happy-go- 
lucky household and a family of spirited, clever, 
unconventional children. 


These reminiscences would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of Garibaldi, although, strictly 
speaking, I never knew him as a refugee. My 
first glimpse of him was in Italy, in 1859, after the 
peace of Villafranca, when popular enthusiasm 
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sought to console him for the frustration of his 
plans in behalf of Venice. He was passing through 
Ferrara and Bologna, always attended by shouting 
throngs, perpetual brass bands, speechifyings, 
torch-lit serenades, and always being called out on 
balconies at strange hours to satisfy the eyes of 
sleepless adorers. It was an exciting time for 
travellers, and best of all that day in the hotel at 
Bologna when the General came to greet his 
English friends with all his staff —Garibaldi, Bixio, 
Medici, Cosenz, Bertani, red-shirted, grey-cloaked, 
as on the battlefield! It was an unforgettable 
scene! Of that group of heroes all, save Cosenz, 
are now memories of the past ! 

Garibaldi was then in his prime, and though 
disgusted with the vamped-up peace that left 
Venice unredeemed, brimful of energy and hope. 

At our next meeting in London in 1864 he was 
a changed man. The disaster of Aspromonte, 
captivity, suffering, had left ineffaceable marks. 
He was still very lame from his wound, seemed 
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overtaxed, and more dazed than delighted by the 
stupendous welcome accorded him. [ven at the 
genial Italian table, where I had the honour of 
sitting at his right hand, he could not at first rouse 
himself to talk. Perhaps he was meditating on 
the vanity of popular demonstrations, and regret- 
ting that all those jubilant, strong-limbed thousands 
could not be turned to account against Austria 
or the Pope ! 

At the Italian dinner the general’s proposed 
visit to Foscolo’s tomb turned the conversation on 
poetry, and, naturally, allusions were made to 
Garibaldi’s literary attempts. It was characteristic 
of the simple hero to regard his bad verses and 
crude “shockers” so seriously. He was far prouder 
of them than of his deeds of war. This genius of 
action, so subtle and daring in the field, was blind 
to the limitations of his intellect. Nothing hurt 
him more cruelly than the distinction always drawn 
between Mazzini and himself as “the brains and 
arm of Italy.” 

LINDA VILLARI. 





Esau and the Angels. 


Rep Esau sat and watched the sunset flame, 

And to the tent, behold ! a Stranger came, 

Clad in a simple weed, but with an eye 

That both could melt and kindle terribly. 

And Esau kept his seat, and made no bow, 

But, frowning, questioned him: ‘* Whence comest thou?” 


**From God,” he answered, and the great word fell 
As though the Vision in the Name did dwell. 


**Despatch thine errand,” Esau then made scoff, 
*‘For every knave that hath been scourgéd off 

In lack of other hope to gnaw a crust, 

Doth take God’s service: brief, if speak thou must.” 


**Thus saith the Lord,” that other made reply 
{And Esau sought and could not meet his eye), 
** Because to Me thou dost not give the praise, 
Nor seek unto My face, nor go My ways, 

But all thy heart is very far from Me, 

Not thine, but Jacob’s shall the birthright be.” 


Then Esau strove a bitter jest to break, 
But the jest stuck: and in a while he spake: 
‘His knee is on my breast: I strive in vain: 


Yet are His dealings neither just nor plain.” 
** Wherein, O Esau! hath He dealt amiss?” 


And Esau, darkening, answered, ‘* Lo, in this. 
My broiher talks with angels: they are sent, 
Making mild morning in the midnight tent, 

To fray what moves in darkness from his sleep : 
And in the noontide, lo! 
Burn as with fire, and all the watersprings 
Wash golden ’neath the rushing spheréd wings. 
Thus fares it with smooth Jacob: while to me 
{Who well might snap my brother on my knee 


his sheltered sheep 


As one snaps sticks)—to me, the firstborn son, 
No angel cometh. Say, is this well done?” 


To whom the other answered: ‘‘ Thou, whom God 
Scraped from the ground and kneaded to a clod, 
And warmed thee with the heat from out His hand, 
Which cooling, thou shalt crumble back to sand: 
Thus saith the God that formed thee : ‘ Peevish Dust, 
My ways are equal and thy ways unjust. 
Thou who dost answer Me, and chide, and say, 
‘To me no angel cometh,’ lo! this day 
Three of the holy ones that see My face 
I sent to thee with messages of grace, 
And thou didst answer roughly.” 

Then in awe 
And wonder Esau: ‘* Angel none I saw ; 
I pray thee tell me when this chanced, and how.” 


The Man made answer: ‘ First, when there did bow 
A woman, saying, ‘Lo! thy wife hath borne 

A maiden child,’ and thou didst laugh in scorn. 
The second time, when from the herdsmen ran, 
Glancing behind him, a scared, panting man, 
Crying, ‘ My Lord, the while the camels fed 
The tribes brake on thy servants, and we fled, 
But some are hit with arrows, and are slain, 
And of the camels scarcely ten remain.’ 

The third time, when a beggar, trembling sore, 
And leprous, falling here within the door, 
Craved food, to prop his weakness for the way, 
And thou didst rise and smite him that he lay.” 


So spake the Man, and lo! while yet he spake 
An awful brightness from his raiment brake, 
And round his feet a ring of glory shone 

And quivered, and behold the Man was gone! 


Then Esau, falling flat, sent forth a cry: 
*“‘ Lo! I have looked on God, and I must die!” 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A, 
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THE CHILD ROTHA WAS BENDING OVER HER COPY. 


CHAPTER V.—‘* QUICK TO FORGET.” 


ie Rotha and Rowan were making each 
other’s acquaintanceship in Nurse Barre’s 
kitchen, Mrs. Archdale and Nurse Barre 

were talking of Rotha in the sitting-room. 

“Tt’s an extrornery co-incident, ma'am,” Nurse 
Barre was saying, not for the first time. “ You say 
as the gentlemen were friends from their child- 
hood ?” 

“Yes. I believe my husband was the only man 
whom Mr. Fleetwood called by the name of friend. 
Of course he had a host of acquaintances ; but 
that was a different thing. As for relations, well 
—er—after his marriage... .” 

Mrs. Archdale came toa full stop. Nurse Barre 
did not help her with a word Her lips had 
tightened. 


“You knew Mrs. Fleetwood, I think, Nurse 
Barre, did you not?” 

“T had that prejudice, ma’am.” 

“ Prejudice ” was an unfortunate slip for “ privi- 
lege,” but Nurse Barre’s dignity of manner made 
up for the verbal lapse. “An angel, ma’am,” she 
added. 

Mrs. Archdale smiled. 

“Ves, he used to say so. Pretty, I suppose.” 

“‘T have seen prettier faces, ma’am.” 

The answer was made with great coldness, and 
the eyes of the two women met. Mrs. Archdale 
flushed. She was herself, though nearer to forty 
than to thirty, and looking her age, a very pretty 
and stately woman. Her face, though becoming a 
little tense, was milky-white and rosy-red, her fore- 
head smooth, with straight, fair hair brushed up 
away from it. Her round blue eyes, too close per 
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haps to the short nose, were bright, and the pretty, 
open moutk, red and full-lipped, if not very wise, 
was very pleasant to look at. 

“T feel sure,” she said, after some moments, 
pouting, as she did often, when not smiling, as 
she did still more often, and very charmingly, 
“that my husband will want to adopt the child.” 

“That will be as Miss Rotha wishes, ma’am. 
She will leave my house only at her own seeking.” 

“Of course, Nurse Barre. I have no doubt at 
all that she is very fond of you.” 

The pretty face broke into a pleasant smile. 
Nurse Barre’s eyes remained grave. 

“She is not, ma’am,” she said quietly. “ Bein’ 
her pa’s daughter more than her ma’s, she wouldn’t 
get fond o’ the sort o’ me, through not bein’ her 
equal sociably, you see.” 

This strange statement was made without any 
wrath. The younger woman’s eyes lightened 
gencrously. 

** She cannot be a very pleasant child.” 

“That again is as you look at things, ma’am. 
She is not an affectionate little lady, but there’s 
something about her what’s taking, leastways to 
me. Maybe you'd like to see her.” 

“T should. Where is she?” 

“Tn the next room.” 

Nurse Barre rose and softly opened the door 
leading to the kitchen. She paused on the 
threshold, and, motioning to Mrs. Archdale not to 
move, said in a low voice: 

“ Ain’t that a picter now ?” 


It was, in truth, as pretty an interior as ever 
painter put on canvas. The bright morning sun 
streamed in at the large kitchen window, flooding 
the room with light. It was a neat, large room, 
full of the sweet smell of morning air playing upon 
clean plates and platters, and of the beautiful 
brightness of vivid sunshine, caught and thrown 
back by polished copper and brass. At a table in 
the window the child Rotha was bending over her 
copy. ‘The long unbound English hair fell forward 
about her face and hid it; it lay, a shining, lovely 
thing, against the small white hand, which was 
shaping slowly the many letters that go to the 
making of the Latin for “ putting off.” Beside the 
little girl stood the boy Rowan, gazing at her. He 
had just completed a tour round the room, and, 
having received no answer to a series of questions 
addressed to the earnest person now bent on 
finishing her copy, watched the process of writing. 
He was, as every child is, a philosopher ; it was 
reasonable to believe that, given time and quiet, 
this stupendous work undertaken by Rotha would 
be accomplished by her. He watched with interest 
the journeys eastward of the pen. The quiet of 
the room had gone into his face, there was no 
sound or movement in the place but the small 
noise of the pen, and the slow shifting of the hand 
that guided it. 

Mrs. Archdale smiled, and, breaking with a word 
the spell that was in the air, called : 

* Rowan !” 

The boy and girl looked up, then Rowan turned 
to his new-found acquaintance. 

“Come, Rotha.” 


Rotha stepped from her chair and took his 
hand. He seemed to think that he had taken 
hers, and, keeping a step in advance of her, walked 
forward with her. The introduction was plain and 
to the point, well-neaning too, if not couched in 
the courtliest of words. 

“This is my little friend, mother, the little girl 
who I’m going to play with. Look up, silly ” (this 
to the blushing Rotha, who had suddenly become 
embarrassed), ‘* this is my mother who will talk to 
you. Tell her” (his tone becoming confidential) 
“that you’ve no father, Rotha. She'll be ver’ sorry 
*mee-jately.” ; 

Rowan, it was evident, had not lived for six 
years among women without making some dis- 
coveries. The grave face of Nurse Barre twitched. 
Mrs. Archdale, with that lack of humour which is 
at bottom of much of the lauded Vere de Vere 
repose, very seriously took the little girl on her lap, 
and said 

“Yes, I am very sorry. 
dear ?” 

Rotha stole a peep at the pretty lady’s face. 
Words, words! The strange, tragic eyes of the 
little girl darkened. 

“Kiss my mother, Rotha,” said the master of 
the ceremonies, with sharp displeasure in his voice. 
“She kissed me,” he added, with the hopeless 
indiscretion of his years. Nurse Barre’s face again 
quivered. 

Rotha quietly lifted her head, and kissed Rowan’s 
mother. 

“ Did you love my papa?” she asked, and looked 
gravely into the face of the lady. 

“ Zove him! No, dear. Oh, I see what you 
mean. You mean—did I like your papa?” The 
little girl’s face did. not change ; these nice dis- 
tinctions had no meaning for her. Mrs. Archdale 
was pleased to be wordy—that was all. “Yes, 
dear, I liked your papa very much indeed, from all 
that I heard of him. I did not know him, but my 
husband knew him. I havea picture of him. You 
are very like him.” 

“ Have you a picture of my mamma ?” 

"ae 

Rowan’s curiosity was aroused. 

“Where is your mother, Rotha?” 

Mrs. Archdale drew the boy towards her. 

“ Rotha has no mother, my little son. We both 
sympathise with her, do we not ?” 

“What is simple-ise ?” asked Rowan, in whom 
the head was more active than the heart. 

“‘Sympa-thise,” his mother corrected him, and 
then, in her explanation of the word, branching oft 
into narrative, she added : 

“Some time ago, a little boy, Rowan, was in 
great grief because his sister died. When his 
mother comforted him, that was sympathising.” 

“ That was me, mother, but I was crying. She” 
(pointing to Rotha) “ isn’t crying.” 

“No, dear; people don’t always cry, but they 
grieve all the same.” 

“ Do they?” 

The question was put with startling bluntness. 

“Yes, my boy, of course they do. You still 
grieve for dear little Poppy, don’t you ?” 

“Not ver’ much now. Auntie Minnie said 
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Poppy went to God's beautiful heaven to be happy 
with the angels. I’m happy with Rotha. We speak 
French.” 

Mrs. Archdale sighed. 

“You are quick to forget, Rowan.” 

“No, mother, I ’member ; I'll say it to you.” 

“ Say—what ?” 

“What Rotha tauched me.” 

Rowan’s natural impulse was to say “‘teached,” 
his mother preferred the form “taught,” and, 
desirous partly to please her and partly to please 
himself, he had hit on “ tauched” as a compromise. 

“It’s French,” he added. “It’s je faime.” 

“Indeed ; what does it mean?” Mrs. Archdale 
asked, with a quick, jealous glance at the little girl 
who had effaced the memory of Poppy. 

“Tt means,” Rotha answered quietly, “‘I love 
you,’ or, ‘I like you.” Donot you speak French ?” 

Her shyness had worn off, and the question was 
put with a child's surprised look. 

“Yes, I have spoken French.” Mrs. Archdale 
lifted the child on to the floor. “Suppose you run 
away and play now, both of you.” 

The children waited for no second bidding. 


“T suppose children are all alike, Nurse Barre.” 

Nurse Barre did not exactly lift her brows, but 
something happened to them as she answered 
frigidly : 

“In respect of havin’ gen’ally two eyes and one 
nose apiece, ma’am, I should say as they are. In 
respect o’ the outsides of them there’s but little 
difference ; but, beggin’ your pardon for goin’ no 
further with you, I should say, ma'am, that, havin’ 
souls inside o’ them, as well as soles to their feet, 
and these not bein’ all cut on the same pattern, 
they're pooty different.” 

Mrs. Archdale smiled. 

“You're quite a deep thinker, Nurse Barre. 
Tell me, which of those children has most soul ?” 

The question was a delicate one, and Nurse 
Barre showed that caution which is the better part 
of courtesy, as it is of valour. 

“That’s so plain to be seen, ma’am,” she 
answered, “that there’s no need for its bein’ said 
by me.” 


CHAPTER VI.—PARTING FROM NURSE BARRE, 


RS. ARCHDALE had proposed spending a 
week in the house of Nurse Barre. She 
spent instead a month there, and when she 

left it was not to return to England with her hus- 
band and child, but to take up her residence in 
another part of the French port with her boy and 
Rotha Fleetwood. The sea journey had not re- 
stored Captain Archdale to health, and the ship 
that was to bring him to Marseilles brought only 
the tidings of his death on the high seas. 

Mrs. Archdale was not a disconsolate widow. 
Eight years before—this was her own account of the 
matter—she had met Captain Archdale at Ostend. 
He had been struck, and she had allowed herself 
to be loved. They had been happy, very happy, 
until Captain Archdale’s health had broken down, 
subsequent upon “worry.” This word was one 
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of large meaning to Mrs. Archdale, who was a 
woman after the type held up to scorn by surly old 
Epictetus. It had been hoped that the sea voyage 
would restore Captain Archdale to health, but—— 
Here the widow shed honest tears, for she had 
heart, though she was not, perhaps, of the world’s 
best women, and had not been of its bravest wives. 
In taking Rotha to live with her she was honouring 
the memory of the man to whom, as she told her- 
self in her best moments, she had not been all that 
she might have been. The act had grace in it, 
though there was some lack of grace in the manner 
in which it was done. 


“ We can ill afford it, Nurse Barre” —these were 
almost the last words said by Mrs. Archdale prior 
to leaving for her new house—‘“ we can ill afford 
it, but, after all, Rowan has set his heart on it, 
and—-—” 

“Miss Rotha has set her heart on it,” Nurse 
Barre completed quietly. 

“Yes, that too; but, above all, my husband’s 
wishes have to be borne in mind.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Archdale drew from her 
pocket a letter. She had read it to Nurse Barre 
before ; but it was read again, and tears were 
again shed. 


“ One thing I would lay upon your heart, Bertha. 
Little though I have to leave you, do not withhold 
your help from Fleetwood’s daughter, should she 
ever need tt. J hear that he is running down too— 
odd that we should go downhill together. Do by 
his child as he would have done by mine. Re- 
member that he saved my life at the risk of his own. 
You may some day learn that he tried to save 


” 


my —— 


Mrs. Archdale paused. The word completing 
the sentence was “ honour.” 

“Tsn’t his gratitude beautiful ?” she said, weeping 
bitterly. “He always was so—so ideal. But how 
am I to make both ends meet? It is most dis- 
appointing that Mr. Fleetwood’s little girl should 
be left wholly unprovided for. If she could con- 
tribute a little towards the expenses . . . .” 

Nurse Barre said nothing. Mrs. Archdale’s 
quick leap from the pathetic to the pecuniary 
stamped her as not too ideal. The brow contracted 
over the tear-filled eyes made her pretty face a 
curious puzzle. 

Nurse Barre picked up the letter which had 
fallen to the floor, and, returning it, said gravely : 
“ T want you to understand, ma’am, that Miss Rotha 
leaves my house only by her own desire, and that 
it isa home which is always ready to receive her 
back.” 

Mrs. Archdale rose, visibly annoyed. 

“I do not think I said that I ever meant to turn 
Miss Rotha away from my house, Nurse Barre.” 

“No, ma’am, you did not say so.” 


Nurse Barre had been standing all the while. 
She was a tall, handsome woman, who in her day 
had been more beautiful than the woman who 
stood before her ; and her night had come too 


soon. 
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Five minutes later Rotha Fleetwood was bidding 
her farewell. 

“Good-bye, Nurse Barre; I shall come to see 
you sometimes.” 

" The words were said in a childish treble that 
had no more heart in it than there is in a silver 
bell. 

“Do so, Miss Rotha, and ”-—Nurse Barre passed 
her dim, brown hand over the shining hair—“ will 
you remember, Miss Rotha, that you have 
always a second home here ?” 

Eyes were lifted, and the tinkling voice 
was heard again— 

“Yes, Nurse Barre.” 


The children left the old house together, 
and walked together to their new home. 
From one of its windows Rowan greeted his 
mother, singing out : 

“ Here we ts!” 

“ You shouldn't say ‘ here we is,’ you should 
say ‘here we am.’” 

The correction came in a clear child’s 
voice. The boy and girl at the window 
started. There was no one but Mrs. Archdale 
to be seen. 

That evening Rotha entered the following 
in a curious book called “ Dairy,” which she 
kept with characteristic regularity, and which 
contained literally a record of days, no dates 
being given : 

“ Wednesday.—We have mooved this day 
into a new house which is hornted, a voice 
was heard to speak by Rowan and I from a 
goast which did not know grammer, we laffed 
but we were frihgtened, espeshally Rowan.” 

Orthography and punctuation were not a 
strong point with Rotha, and her own English, 
through prolonged absence from the mother- 
country, was scarcely better than that of the “ goast 
which did not know grammer ;” howbeit she spoke 
better than she wrote. 


CHAPTER VII.-—MIGRATION TO THE VILLA EUGENIE, 


‘THE two years which followed the migration 
from Nurse Barre’s house to the Villa Eugénie, 
as was called the new home of Mrs. Archdale 

—one of two small detached houses on the out- 

skirts of Marseilles —passed so quietly that probably 

no one but the child Rotha would have found 
sufficient material during them for a diary. The 
following are some of the memoranda made by her 
during these days. The first, headed Friday, throws 

a light on the mysterious circumstance which 

marked the first day spent in the new home. ‘The 

style employed in the entry is here and there 
obscure, but the loyalty is not to be mistaken, the 
concluding “her” indubitably referring not to Her 

Britannic Majesty, but to the child called Bride. 


‘¢ The goast who I wrote of is the little girl who lives next- 
door, she is called Bride, what I think a very horrible name, 
she is english, so I try to like her for I am a truebriton, God 
save the Queen! In my hart loe down I do not like her.” 


From the following, headed only “ Thursday,” 
but, to judge from the number of pages filled with 





entries which precede it, made much later, it is 
evident that life was going hard with Rotha, and 
that Rowan was swayed by Bride. 


‘* My life is full of strulges, I cut my finger to-day which 
bleeded and I weept, Bride who is a minks cride cowuddy 
custard which Rowan imicated. I pray I may not hate 
3ride for she is my neighbor who I am biden to love as my- 
self. Mrs. Archdale says that she is Irishe and is exackally 
the opposite to me which is why we are not attracketed. 


*“GOOD-BYE, NURSE BARRE.” 


she speaks very funily, and she says we do. She says we 
say flars for flowers and say fah-hafs for perhaps. She 
says praps.” 


Doubtless the little English girl, introspective 
and quaint of thought and speech, puzzled the 
satirical Irish child. In the memorandum given 
next, much is told in few words. 


‘* The sun this evening sweld up so normously big and red 
that I thawt of the Firey Furniss and grue quite solum and 
said low and behold, at which Rowan laffed and Biide 
shreeked, which is how she lafs with her mouth wideopen. 
She has the manners of a barbaruim and I do not think her 
pritty and pitty Rowans taste to like her.” 


Bride was not the only heartsore of Rotha. 
Rowan is sharply dealt with in the extract given 
next : 

‘** Mrs. Archdale gives us lessens every morning from ten 
oh clock till 1, Rowan lerns frensh and I help him with the 
prenonciaiion over which he is very stupid, he says for 
douloureux doo-loo-roo which is like the cry of an owl.” 


Rotha herself, when nine years old, begins to 
learn German, and wails over the difficulties pre- 
sented by that language. Her orthography has 
improved, but the fine concluding remark, the out 
come of her large knowledge and great love of 
Scripture, suffers a little through her spelling the 




















word “deplore,” not as lexicographers demand, 
but as suggested by her own pronunciation of it. 


«German which I learn now that I am nine years old is 
2 horrible language, especialally the letters which are alike, 
but you must not say Bogel for Vogel, and vergeffen is wrong 
and so is getrossen. Lied is song, but leid is not ; and liebe 
is love, but leibe is not love. Mein is like wein, but the 
meaning is different ; and so is magen and wagen, which it 
is unproper to confuse. The verbs, I think, surely will 
break my hart. I do deplaw that there was ever bullt the 
tower of Babel.” 


Nurse Barre is mentioned now and again. An 
entry headed “ Sunday” runs : 


‘«T went to see Nurse Barre to-day. We spoke of my 
papa and dear mamma, who I never forget, and Nurse Barre 
also not. I told her of Bride, and she smiled, which she is 
not a lady, and should not, I think, smile when I speak of 
my troubels.” 


The Reverend George Fleetwood’s daughter, 
though communicative enough, is nothing if not 
proud. 

That with approach of the second winter money 
difficulties presented themselves to the mistress of 
the Villa Eugénie is evident from the following : 

‘It poured rain yesterday, and to-day it freezes, which 
makes the streets to shine Jike glass, which is the frensh for 
ice. We are retrenching, which is letting the fire go out and 

hivering, in the dreadful cold. Rowan cryed to-day because 
we got no second coarse, and Mrs. Archdale said that no 
ne knew how hard she found it to make both ends meet, 
ind scolded him to cry for greediness, which she said a little 
girl ever somuch a cry-baby wouldn’t. It was like a greedy 
hoy, she said, and take a lesson by Rotha. This makes me 
very proud to record of a girl.” 


An entry headed “ My Tenth Birthday ” contains, 
among other memoranda, this : 


** We are going to take boarders, Mrs. Archdale says, to 
cat out our meals. [Rotha seldom burlesques so hopelessly 
as this, but the phrase ‘to eke out our means’ was one which 
probably she had never before heard.] We are advertising 
n the London paper for sons of gentlemen who are delicate 

oys to be educated in a refined and cultured home with the 
son of a lady. That’s with us. Mrs. Archdale talks about 
t all day long.” 


A later memorandum announces that two sons 
f gentlemen are about to arrive. 


CUAPYER VIII —‘* SONS OF GENTLEMEN.” 


T HERE are different ways of opening up conver- 
sation. Adults usually seek refuge in the 
weather, and some trite observation on the 
atmospheric outlook of the moment has been at 
the beginning of some of the finest friendships, 
most interesting acquaintanceships, most romantic 
courtships and happiest unions. It is more than 
probable that the long and loving partnership be- 
tween Philemon and Baucis began by Philemon 
shyly making to Baucis some remark on the weather, 
in addition to passing the mere greeting “good 
den,” and it is all but certain that if no Montague 
had ever said to Capulet across his garden-wall, “ A 
“rave morning, neighbour,” there would never have 
»een brought about the intimacy which precedes 
entrance to a quarrel. Mr. Ruskin has somewhere 
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said that we never look at the clouds, yet the in 
variable habit of every English man and woman is 
to walk the first thing in the morning to the break- 
fast-room window, and open up the social intercourse 
of the day with an observation on the colour, blue, 
grey, or black, of the sky. The thing would become 
intolerable were it not that one tells oneself that 
it helps to keep green the memory of that young 
world in which all humanity consisted of two in 
a garden. 


John Searle speeding by rail to Marseilles, and 
longing, he scarce knew why, to open up con- 
versation with the boy at the other end of the long 
railway-carriage, had more than once wished fer- 
vently that he were old enough to break the silence 
between them with a remark on the weather-out- 
look. That the other boy was English John was 
certain ; he believed him to be about his own age, 
and was attracted by his bright frank face. Doubt- 
less this boy too was alone in the strange land, 
for the man with him did not count, being evidently 
a servant. How approach him? What could he 
say to him? John racked his brain in vain. He 
had been casting glances at him ; he now stared 
him frankly in the face. Nothing resulted. He 
strode over to him, trod on his foot, and begged 
his pardon. Nothing resulted. He screwed up all 
his courage, and offered his paper, a boy’s magazine. 
It was courteously declined. ‘The silence in the 
carriage became oppressive. Soon John would be 
at his journey’s end, and would have to meet 
strange people. In all probability a like ordeal was 
before the other lad. Happy thought! He would 
ask him if he was going to stay in Marseilles. He 
did so, and the boy answered “yes,” adding after 
a moment, “ Are you ?” 

it 

“To you like France?” 

“I—I don’t know.”—John’s lips quivered.— 
“ T’ve never been away from my home before.” 

“You are travelling alone ?” 

** As you see.” 

The boyish lips had straightened. John was dis- 
pleased. The grand gentleman with the valet need 
not have asked that question. 

‘““No, I cannot see. I am blind.” 

“Oh !” 

Impossible to say how much was put into this 
word. <A long silence followed. The blind boy 
was first to break it. “I wonder if you have made 
the same journey as I.” They compared notes, 
and found that they had travelled in the same 
train, though not in the same carriage, from Basle. 

“T had got out, as I do at almost every stop- 
page,” John explained, “to stretch my legs—one 
gets so cramped—and, well, I’d seen you several 
times, and at last I thought I’d get in where you 
were, and it would not be so lonely.” 

“T understand. Sutton, will you give me the 
book out of my black bag?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Oh!” 

The exclamation came again from John. This 
time it was not so audible as before. Only the 
ears of one blind could indeed have caught it. 
Osborne caught it, and noticed, scarcely with 
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surprise, that there was almost more dismay in it 
than there had been in the ejaculation which had 
followed upon his intimating that he was blind. 
John Searle had retired again to his own corner 
of the carriage. The owner of the book held it out 
to him, saying as he did so, “Perhaps you will 
like to look at the pictures in this book. Iam told 
they are very good.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Or would you rather talk ?” 

“As you like.” 

A curious dryness had come into the voice of 
John. Lord Warham turned to his valet. 

“ There is a smoking compartment, I remember 
you told me, leading out of this carriage. You can 
have a smoke, Sutton.” 

“Thank you, my lord.” 

When the two were left alone, the blind lad made 
his way across the carriage to Searle. 

“ Are you angry with me ?” 

“No. Why should I be?” 

“ Because I’m a lord ;” the answer came bluntly, 
and the speaker added, holding out his hand, “ I 
want us to be friends.” 

Joha Searle still remained in his corner. 

“What's your name?” he asked guardedly. 

“ Till last week it was Osborne Warham ; now 
it is Osborne, Lord Warham.” 

“ Lord Warham’s hand was still outstretched. 

* Are you going to shake hands with me?” he 
asked. 

John gave his hand, saying as he did so : 

“My name is Searle. My father is a democrat, 
and Iam one. I didn’t like you half so well when 
I heard that you were a lord. What am I to call 


you ?” 
“Osborne. Is your name John?” 
“Yes. How did you know?” 


“T did not know, but I thought that it might 
be. It was my father’s name. He was a demo- 
crat.” 

* A Jord —a democrat ! 

“ He was not a lord.” 

“Then you are the first lord in your family.” 

“No”—Osborne laughed merrily—‘ boys are 
not made lords like that. I have come by the title 
through the death of a granduncle, like”——-he 
laughed again-——“ Byron.” 

John Searle, the democrat, did not unbend. 

**T suppose,” he said, “ the title was given to you 
because your father wouldn’t take it.” 

“No. It was not offered to my father. 
dead.” 

**What made you take it?” 

“Different things, amongst others the large 
fortune which came with it.” 

“One does not need a large fortune, my father 
says.” 

“No, but I need a larger one than others, because 
I am blind. Then I am not alone. I have a 
mother and many sisters. Have I excused my- 
self?” 

There was just a touch of irony in the grave 
voice. 

John coloured. 

** You speak like a grown-up man. 
you?” 


He is 


How old are 


“Sixteen. In my dark world one grows old 
quickly. How old are you?” 

“Thirteen. I’m going to learn French with a 
boy who is sixteen.” 

“And I am going to learn French with a boy 
who is thirteen. I am going to the house of a 
Mrs. Arch ——-” 

“So am I. Oh, this zs jolly, Osborne.” John 
started out of his corner in a transport of delight 
“T shall get on splendidly with you, I know, 
although you are a lord.” 

The blind boy smiled, then his face grew serious 
again. 

“Do you think that the others will be as hard 
on me as you were?” 

“T daresay they will. You see the notion of a 
boy who is a lord isn’t taking. One has to feel 
one’s way, and that makes one seem disagreeable : 
but if they snub you, I'll stick up for you.” 

“Thank you.” 

John winced. 

“You're awfully cutting, you know, Osborne. I 
couldn’t say ‘thank-you’ like that, not if I were 
paid for it.” 

“I don’t suppose you could. I couldn't either, 
if I were paid for it. Isn’t the train going slower, 
John?” 

“Yes, we're entering the station.” John thrust 
his head out of the window. “We're at Marseilles 
at last. Will you take my arm instead of what’s- 
his-name’s ?” 

“Sutton’s? Yes, thank you.” 

The train stopped, and John, having aided his 
companion out of the carriage, proceeded to walk 
down the platform with him, the valet receiving 
orders to look after the luggage. Mrs. Archdale, 
who soon spied out the lads, left them together 
after a few words of greeting, and went to the aid 
of the English servant, whose efforts to obtain the 
boxes appeared to be fruitless. 

“Would you like to know what she’s like?” 
John asked of his new friend as the lady left them. 

“Yes. Wait a minute. Tell me if I am right. 
She’s pretty ?” 

“ Awfully.” 

* Not old.” 

“ N—no.” 

The thirteen-year-old had hazy notions as to age. 

“ She’s tall.” 

"ve. 

“She is well dressed.” 

The boy with the eyes had to peer along the 
platform before he could answer. He did so then 
with enthusiasm. 

“ Yes—very.” 

The handsome woman dressed in clinging black, 
with dainty relief of white at wrists and néck, was 
pleasant to look upon, and contrasted favourably 
with the motley group of dowdily attired travel- 
stained folk among whom she stood. 

“That’s all I can guess about her,” Osborne 
said. “I felt quite sure as to all that before you 
spoke to me. Just this one thing more ”—a whim- 
sical look came over the blind face—‘ I think she’s 
fair.” 

“She is. 
Osborne ?” 


How can you guess those things, 
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“Nothing is easier. I knew she was pretty by 
the tone in which you asked me should you tell 
me what she was like ; I knew she was young by 
her manner ; that she was tall I found out by the 
distance of her voice ; and that she must be well 
dressed I knew because so many stopped to look 
at her.” 

“Come, Osborne, they did not pull up short 
before her.” 

“No, but I heard steps slackening. I have four 
good ears to make up for two bad eyes ”---the 
blind face lightened—“ I’m guessing that she was 
fair ; I was—well, merely guessing. I like ladies to 
be fair. Most boys do.” 

“J do.” There was no mistaking John’s empha- 
sis. “ By the way,” his voice grew rueful, “I don’t 
know what’s the good of my having eyes, Osborne. 





“WILL YOU TAKE MY ARM?’ 


I did not notice half these things until you pointed 
them out.” 

“If you lived in the dark you would notice 
them, and, after all, they are not the things of the 
greatest importance. I feel that so very much. 
Here comes Sutton.” 

The valet was distant full two yards. Osborne 
went towards him, smiling. 

“Well, did they mistake you for a Frenchman 
this time, Sutton ?” 

There is a type of face which is sometimes mis- 
called stony. It is wooden, and goes with a 
wooden heart. Such was the face of Lord War- 
ham’s valet. 

“No, my lord,” he answered. “They had 
fetched out only half the trunks on the platform, 
and as I pointed to one after another, sayin’, plain 
as plain, fas mad, they had nothin’ better to do 
than to laugh like jackasses.” 

“ But what made you say fas ma/, Sutton?” 

“Well, because they didn’t understand me, my 
lord, when I said ‘not that trunk.’” 


Sutton’s wooden face added a comicality to his 
words that made the youthful Tohn, bravely as he 
struggled, quite unable to restrain his mirth. The 
wooden face did not change as its owner asked, 
with ill-advised impertinence : 

“Is that young gentleman to take my place, my 
lord, or will you take my arm ?” 

“Thank you. This young gentleman has offered 
me his arm. He does not, however, take your 
place, Sutton ; you will please to keep that.” 

The proud voice had a ring of steel in it. John 
Searle stole a peep at the face beside him. It was 
white and very earnest, with something in it, more 
over, that made the younger boy feel that Osborne, 
Lord Warham, was—not the first lord in his family. 
His heart went out to the blind lad who had taken 
up arms for him, and was laid at his feet, as 
only a child’s heart will be laid at the feet of 
another. 

The valet fell behind them, and, Mrs. Archdale 
having rejoined them, they left the station, and 
were some moments later driving to the Villa 
Eugénie. 


CHAPTER IX. rHREE LITTLE CHILDREN 


\ THEN Mrs. Archdale had temporarily disposed 

of the two boys, it was not a pleasant sur 

prise to find the quiet of her own room 
invaded by three excited people. 

“‘ Mother ”—the voice was Rowan’s shrill trebk 
—‘ which is the lord?” 

‘My dear boy, don’t shout.” Mrs. Archdale 
sank upon a couch. Six young eyes peered into 
hers. “I was thoroughly ashamed to see you 
children all looking out of a window as we drove 
up to the house.” 

Rowan and Rotha hung their heads, but Bride 
looked up valiantly. 

“ Are we to thay my lord?” she asked. 

She was the youngest of the trio, and lisped when: 
excited. 

“No, of course not. 
Osborne.” 

“ But Val ith to call him my lord, ithn’t she ?” 

“Ves ; Val is a servant.” 

“We told you tho, Val.” 

Val—with her full name Valeria, the English 
maid of Mrs. Archdale—was kneeling beside an 
ottoman. She smiled radiantly. Val’s smile was 
like the circle in the water, which a famous poet has 
described as never ceasing to enlarge itself, till, by 
broad spreading, it disperse to naught. Not that it 
can, perhaps, be said that Val’s smile ever dispersed 
to naught. There was natural to her face a look 
of large, uncritical satisfaction, which made one 
think of all things sweet and soft and silly. One 
learnt with no astonishment that she read Long 
fellow, and wrote poetry ; one knew, without being 
told, that she was romantic ; and it was with no 
surprise that one heard that she lived in an ima 
ginary world, in which the central figure was a 
pale, tall gentleman—-a gentleman named Mont- 
morency— wonderfully ethereal, being wholly and 
solely composed of such stuff as dreams are 
made of. 


You're to call the boy 
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Mrs. Archdale’s dismay was increased when she 
discovered after a glance directed at the blushing 
Valeria, that this young creature was as much 
agitated by the prospect of making the more near 
acquaintance of the stately Sutton as the children 
were at the prospect of becoming playmates to a 
lord. 

“T did not know you were here, Valeria,” she 
said, with some asperity. 

Val, looking as discomfited as her features would 
admit of, retired ; and Rowan, returning to the 
subject of Lord Warham, asked : 

“Ts he quite blind, mother?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Rowan had nestled close to his mother. Bride, 
ignoring, as children mostly do, the churlish axiom 
that where one body is another cannot be, did her 
best to occupy precisely the place that he occupied, 
and, following up his question, twittered : 

“Wath he alwayth blind, Mitheth Arthdale ?” 

Bride’s lisp involved hard labour in the matter 
of ¢i’s. Mrs. Archdale checked a smile, and said 
solemnly : 

“No, my pet.” 

Rowan scowled. “Go ’way, Bride, ’r I'll pinch 
you. She knocks my uncles!” This blundering 
piece of mendacity was addressed to his mother, 
who had frowned her horror at such jealousy, and 
who now laid loving hands upon the unhurt feet. 
Bride’s round, red lips curled in contempt, and she 
lapsed into silence till curiosity got the better of 
dignity. ‘Then she asked, “ What are we to call 
the valet, Mitheth Arthdale ? ” 

“ Sutton.” 

“ But Val,” Rowan interposed, “is to call him 
Mr. Sutton, isn’t she, mother ?” 

“No.” 

Bride at once wriggled out of her hard-won place 
and made for the door, having reached which she 
sang out in shrill tones : 

“Val, you’re not to call him Mr. Thutton ; you’re 
to call him Thutton. Val ’ll like to know that,” she 
explained to the others, as she trotted back across 
the room. 

“Ts Valeria at the door?” The tone, half sur- 
prised, and wholly scandalised, in which this ques- 
tion was put, was thrown away on Bride, who 
replied cheerfully, with lifted face : 

*“Courth, Mitheth Arthdale.” 

Mrs. Archdale, much perplexed, and, at the 
moment, knowing not what to say, kissed the lifted 
face. This prompted another question. 

“ Are we to kith the lord—I mean ”—after a 
pause— Othborne ?” 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

Rowan, with head sentimentally laid against his 
mother’s bosom, scouted the notion of kissing. 

*T shan’t, mother. Boys don’t kiss.” 

“ We will, coth we're girls.” Bride, the irrepres- 
sible, cast—not for the first time—a glance at 
Rotha, who had been standing on the other side of 
Mrs. Archdale throughout the interview. Mrs. 
Archdale passed her hand over the mantle of 
gleaming hair that lay about the child. 

** Rotha says nothing, Bride.” 

“She lithens, Mitheth Arthdale.” 

Bride was very funny, and the laughter that Mrs. 
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Archdale tried to check made her hand tremble. 
She was about to say something, when steps were 
heard in the passage. 

“That’s them !” Rowan started to his feet, and 
the little girls, taking hands, followed him to the 
door. On the threshold of the drawing-room they, 
however, paused, unable to summon up sufficient 
courage among them to enter. 

John Searle went towards them and introduced 
himself. 

**T am John Searle.” 

Rowan stepped forward. 

*“T am Rowan Archdale, and those” 
wave of the hand—“ are—the girls.” 

“ Your sisters ?” 

“No; got no sisters. That’s Rotha Fleetwood, 
and this is Bride Hale. Rotha lives with us, and 
Bride lives with her grandfather. Do you collect 
stamps ?” 

The irrelevancy of this question did not seem to 
strike John Searle. 

“Yes, we'll compare afterwards. If you'll come 
back into the room with me now I'll introduce you 
to the other boy.” 

The three children hung back. 

“Oh, come, that’s silly, you know ”-—John Searle 
followed them into the passage—“ don’t you take 
it into your heads that because he’s a lord he isn’t 
as nice as me.” 

No boy’s modesty should be gauged by his 
diction. John, the democrat, having taken upon 
himself the office of champion to Lord Warham, 
knew not how better to plead the cause of that 
nobleman. 

“T’ll take you in,” he added, and took by one 
hand Rowan, and Bride by the other, then glanced 
at the third child. “Come along, Rotha.” 

Rotha followed. 

Lord Warham was sitting in a window niche, 
when John Searle approached him. 

“This is Rowan Archdale, Osborne.” 

Osborne put out his hand, and feeling the small- 
ness of the hand put into it, smiled, and drew the 
boy between his knees. 

John Searle approached his friend again. 

“This is another of them—Bride something.” 

“ Bride Hale,” was said in a small chirp, and 
Bride, placing her hands on the blind boy’s knees, 
lifted her face for a kiss. He kissed her. 

“ And this is- - 

John Searle stopped. He had taken Rotha’s 
hand in his to lead her up to the lad in the window, 
but she suddenly quitted him, and introduced her- 
self. 

“T am Rotha.” 

A strange look passed over the blind face, then 
Osborne rose. 

“She ithn’t a /ady,” Bride said, with her merry, 
sweet laugh. Rotha said nothing, but put her hand 
in the boy’s, and he sat down again, holding it. A 
minute later Rowan at one end of the room was 
showing John his stamps, and at the other end of 
it Osborne and Rotha were talking ; these four sat 
on chairs. In the middle of the room was Bride, 
where she could survey both parties, which she 
did with wide-open, quiet eyes, sitting on the 
floor. 


a majestic 




















RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A’; that one and another can tell us of Dr. 
John Brown is welcome to those who were 
his friends, and in a very true sense he was 
a man whom to know was to love. ‘Io the far 
larger number who were linked to him only through 
his books it seems to the writer of these lines a 
difficult task to convey any fitting idea of the man 
as he was “in his essential nature,” for there was 
much in his character and in the subtle quality of his 
genius that escapes analysis. We who have looked 
in his eyes, felt the warm clasp of his hand, heard 
that low, pleasant voice, must share with Dr. 
Peddie the hopelessness of exact portraiture, the 
very effort to catch and transfix it making the 
remembered image grow dim and blurred. This 
arises in large measure because but one side of 
him is displayed in his writings. Too often an 
author gives the best of him to the public, enun- 
ciating moral sentiments that he is not always careful 
to translate into practice in the home circle ; but 
Dr. John Brown was greater than his books : they 
lack his completeness, “they give no adequate 
conception of his fulness,” to quote the Scotsman, 
with which he was so long associated, “his readiness, 
his playfulness, and humour,” nor, perhaps, it may 
be added, of the deep spirituality of his nature. 
His own words of another might be aptly used of 
himself : “There is no sweetness so sweet as that 
of a large and deep nature ; there is no knowledge 
so good, so strengthening, as that of a great mind 
which is ever filling itself afresh.” For behind the 
fun with which in his brighter days he cheered the 
world for others there lay the satisfying assurance 
of great deeps of sympathy and experience, of 
large and wise knowledge of men and of books, of 
art and of nature, which made communion with 
him indeed and in truth a liberal education. ‘There 
was a point at which he touched everyone whom 
he met ; something magnetic in him--was it not 
the child-like heart, nearest to the Christ-ideal ?— 
drew men and women to him, and drew the best 
out of them, perhaps because he so silently passed 
by all that was less good. Yet few men had so keen, 
sO penetrative a judgment, so unerring an insight. 
Nothing could be at once more droll or more 
absolutely faithful than his characterisation of 
chance acquaintance or familiar neighbour—the 
whole man often summed up in a word, his salient 
points brought into vivid prominence, and yet all 
done with such sweetness, such lambent humour, 
such a kindly gleam in the eye that the touchiest 
could not take offence. Some of these word- 
etchings concerning fellow-citizens who survive him 
may not be recorded, but to those who recall the 
fat, rotund little body, packed tight in its clothes, 
crowned by the noble and benign head of the late 
Sir James Simpson, could anything be better than 
this: “The body of Bacchus, and the head of 
Jove”? His memory for faces, and for family facts 
connected with them, was almost royal ; like the 
little laddie he tells of, he “didn’t know how to 
forget.” When one remembers how dangerous a 
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gift this sometimes proves itself, how wide a door this 
knowledge of a man’s forbears may open to gossip, 
it is surely good to remember and record the per- 
fect charity that always found something pleasing to 
say, some point of character to praise or commend. 


The house in Rutland Street, his home for 
more than thirty years, was hospitably open to a 
large and ever-increasing circle of friends. ‘The 
street itself, dull and quiet till the Caledonian 
Railway Station brought life and bustle to the 
scene, had one great point to recommend it in its 
central position, making it easy for his friends to 
turn round the corner from sunny Princes Street 
and ring at the familiar door. Surely there was no 
other door in that street where so many appeals 
were made! Yet there was no formal visiting or 
entertaining—formality of any sort he could not 
away with; people came and went—those who 
knew him well, and those who knew him but little, 
and longed to know him more. He had a playful 
way of introducing his visitors by odd names to 
each other. An astonished lady would find herself 
in the company of Marco Polo, new home from a 
journey round the world ; and it often befell that 
you might be seated beside Strabo’s daughter, 
or some other equally unexpected and uncanny 
guest, without ever penetrating to the real identity 
of your casual neighbour. But in the society of a 
host so gentle, so genial, it was impossible for the 
stiffest and most starched not to thaw. Of all 
things he loved naturalness, sincerity, simplicity 
himself the most unaffected of men. In one 
household where the old cook bore a reputation for 
the excellence of her scones he would peep into 
the kitchen on his way upstairs with a laconic 
“Scone day?” making a point if the answer was 
in the affirmative of remaining to partake. 

His entire selflessness made him naturally and 
quickly the friend of all little children. He was 
one of them ; they made him free of their kingdom. 
One little illustration of his way, drawn from per- 
sonal knowledge, may be permitted here. By a 
certain family to whom his name had long been 
familiar, not as the famous author, but as John 
Brown the “ hafflin laddie” who used to “jink” 
round the “stooks ” with his girl-relatives in holi- 
days at a country house, and was mercilessly teased 
by those same maidens when he appeared before 
them in all the glory of his first tail-coat, he was 
invited to a dinner-party. It was an affair of some 
ceremony, given in honour of a big-wig passing 
through the city—and Dr. Brown did not love 
ceremony. ‘The nursery children were allowed to 
appear in the drawing-room in the ten minutes 
before the gong sounded, and one of them, a 
little girl, was instantly beckoned to his knee. 
She went reluctantly, for those beautiful eyes 
behind the tortoiseshel) spectacles were surely the 
saddest in the world, and this was not the laddie 
of the cornfield legend, but the author with all his 
honours fresh upon him. 


1 “Recollections of Dr. John Brown,” by Alexander Peddie, M.D. (Percival & Co.) 
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“What did you have for dinner?” was the first 
question. 

“Mince collops,” came the trembling answer— 
such a plebeian, such a homely dish it seemed when 
one remembered the feast spread in the next room. 

* And what more?” 

“Rice pudding.” 

“ And what more?” 

The shamed tears were not far off when it had 
to be confessed that there was nothing more ; but 
consolation instantly followed : 

“My bonnie woman, why didn’t you ask me to 
dine with you?” 

There was such earnestness, yet such twinkling 
fun, such a direct appeal in the words, that the 
child’s heart was won instantly ; for no one sees 
through pretence sooner than a child. He meant 
it, strange as it might seem for a grown-up to be 
so anxious to forego his privileges; and what a 
meal it would have been, seasoned with laughter 
and merriment! For in his own words, speaking 
of another lovely soul, he was, if not always happy 
himself, a “ happy-making ” man. 

A later dinner, years after, is recalled. Again a 
celebrity had been asked to the board, and it was 
hoped that the two who had so many sympathies 
and tastes in common would find each other 
congenial company. But Dr. Brown was silent, 
and no word that the most eager interviewer could 
transcribe spoke he. Even when the shadow lay 
on his spirit there was something infinitely pathetic 
in his extreme gentleness, in the feeling of secure, un- 
shaken trust, veiled only for a little while, that underlay 
the depression ; and no one who has seen it can for- 
get the sudden “irradiation” of the smile which broke 
through sooner or later, like sunshine after gloom. 

But it was not in the social crowd that he showed 
his best side. He shrank from public appearances 
and from any call to make himself prominent. 
Dr. Peddie records the ludicrous inadequacy of 
his attempt to return thanks when his health was 
drunk ata public dinner: “Gentlemen ” (a pause), 
“‘T thank you kindly” (pause) “for your kindness.” 
He sat down amid laughter, in which, no doubt, he 
was very ready to join. Like most people who are 
worth knowing at all, he reserved the best of him 
for his own fireside, and for the little band of in- 
timate friends privileged to share his winter 
evenings. Even there he was often silent. Asa 
rule, no man could be more quiet and sober in 
speech ; he listened and assented far more than he 
talked, though now and then, among congenial 
souls, the fun and humour would bubble forth 
unrestrained ; but even if he said nothing his 
sympathy made itself instinctively felt. And when 
he did open his stores they were found full to 
overflowing— talk so shrewd, so wise, so kindly, so 
quaint was worth long waiting for. He seasoned it 
with the homely Scotch, familiar to most of his 
hearers, using it with perfect and fastidious taste, 
so that an “orra” word came to have a new value 
from the setting he gave it. Those familiar with 
his writings must have noticed this fine discrimi- 
nation in the choice of simple and suitable words 
which gives to his style so large a part of its charm. 


Peddie’s 


reminiscences. 


But to turn to Dr. 











He tells us his acquaintance with John Brown 
began when both were boys of twelve, “on the 
occasion of his father’s translation to the con- 
gregation of Rose Street, Edinburgh, and when 
my father assisted at the ‘Induction’ ceremony. 
We sat together on the pulpit-stairs—by special 
permission as the ministers’ sons—the church being 
crowded to excess ; and I felt drawn to him more 
than to any youth I had met before, impressed by 
his looks of sweetness, intelligence, and earnestness, 
and the keen interest he showed in the proceedings ; 
and from the fact likewise that, as there was a book 
under his arm, I thought he must be an awfully 
studious and clever fellow.” 

Of his childhood in the Manse of the Seceder 
Minister at Biggar we have a vivid picture in 
the “Letter to John Cairns, D.D”—(Hore 
Subsecive, 2nd series). A few lines extracted 
from it, illustrative of the relations between parent 
and child, may, perhaps, send readers back to what 
is surely one of the most honest, tender, and 
pathetic portraits son ever drew. Reading it, one 
feels sure that it was no fancy sketch, but indeed 
“the truth told lovingly.” 


“ My first recollection of my father, my first 
impression not only of his character but of his 
eyes and face and presence, strange as it may seem, 
dates from my fifth year. . . . Children are long 
of seeing, or at least of looking at, what is above 
them ; they like the ground, and its flowers and 
stones, its ‘red sodgers’ and ladybirds, and all its 
queer things ; their world is about three feet high, 
and they are more often stooping than gazing up. 
I know I was past ten before I saw, or cared to see, 
the ceilings of the rooms in the Manse at Biggar. 

“On the morning of May 28, 1816, my eldest 
sister Janet and I were sleeping in the kitchen bed 
with Tibbie Meek, our only servant. We were all 
three wakened by a cry of pain, sharp, insuffer- 
able, as if one were stung. Years after we two con- 
fided to each other, sitting by the burn side, that 
we thought that ‘great cry’ which arose at mid- 
night in Egypt must have been like it. We all 
knew whose voice it was, and, in our night-clothes, 
we ran into the passage, and into the little parlour 
to the left hand, in which was a closet-bed. We 
found my father standing before us, erect, his 
hands clenched in his black hair, his eyes full of 
misery and amazement, his face white as that of 
the dead. He frightened us. He saw this, or 
else his intense will had mastered his agony, for, 
taking his hands from his head, he said, slowly 
and gently, ‘Let us give thanks,’ and turned to a 
little sofa in the room ;.there lay our mother—dead. 
She had been long ailing. I remember her sitting 
in a shawl—an Indian one, with little dark green 
spots on a white ground—and watching her growing 
pale, with what I afterwards knew must have been 
strong pain. She had, being feverish, slipped out of 
bed, and ‘Grandmother,’ her mother, seeing her 
‘change come,’ had called my father, and they two 
saw her open her blue, kind and true eyes, ‘com- 
fortable’ to us all ‘as the day ’—I remember them 
better than those of anyone I saw yesterday—and, 
with one faint look of recognition to him, close them 
till the ‘time of the restitution of all things.’ 
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. . . The Manse became silent. We lived and 
slept and played under the shadow of that death, 
and we saw, or rather felt, that he was another father 
than before. No more happy laughter from the 
two in the parlour, as he was reading Larry the 
Irish post-boy’s letter in Miss Edgeworth’s tale, or 
the last Waverley novel ; no more visitings in a 
cart with her, he riding beside us on his thorough- 
bred pony, to Kilbucho, or Rachan Mill, or Kirk- 
law Hill. He went among his people as usual 
when they were ill ; he preached better than ever 
—they were sometimes frightened to think how 
wonderfully he preached—but the sunshine was 
over—the glad and careless look, the joy of young 
life and mutual love. What we lost, the con- 
gregation and the world gained.. He gave himself 
wholly to his work. ... From this time dates my 
father’s possession and use of the German Exegetics. 
After my mother’s death I slept with him ; his 
bed was in his study, a small room with a very 
small grate, and I remember well his getting those 
fat, shapeless, spongy German books, as if one 
would sink in them, and be bogged in their bibulous, 
unsized paper ; and watching him as he impatiently 
cut them up, and dived into them in his rapid, 
eclectic way, tasting them, and dropping for my play 
such a lot of soft, large curled bits from the paper- 
cutter, leaving the edges all shaggy. He never 
came to bed when I was awake, which is not to be 
wondered at; but I can remember often awaking 
far on in the night or morning, and seeing that 
keen, beautiful, intense face bending over those 
Rosenmiillers, and Enrnestis, and Storrs, and 
Kiinoels—the fire out, and the grey dawn peeping 
through the window ; and when he heard me move, 
he would speak to me in the foolish words of endear- 
ment my mother was wont to use, and come to bed, 
and take me, warm as I was, into his cold bosom.” 


Here is what Dr. Cairns writes of the father, from 
whom the son inherited so much. 

“As he was of the Pauline type of mind, his 
Christianity ran in the same mould. ... He was a 
believer in the sense of the old Puritans, and, amid 
the doubt and scepticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, held as firmly as any of them by the doctrines 
of atonement and grace. There was a fountain of 
tenderness in his nature, as well as a sweep of im- 
petuous indignation. The union of these ardent 
elements and of a highly devotional temperament, 
not untouched with melancholy, with the patience 
of the scholar and the sobriety of the critic, formed 
the singularity and almost the' anomaly of his 
personal character. These contrasts were tempered 
by the discipline of experience ; and his life, both as 
a man and a Christian, seemed to become more rich, 
genial, and harmonious as it approached its close.” 


The physical beauty, if not of feature, at least 
of expression—a mingled dignity and sweetness— 
was inherited too. 

Taught solely by his father while at Biggar, John 
Brown was sent on the removal to Edinburgh, to the 
High School, and thence to the University—a very 
young student surely, since we find him already, at 
seventeen, beginning his medical studies as the ap- 
prentice of Mr. Syme, then a rising young surgeon. 


Of him, Dr. Brown spoke to the last in terms of 
the utmost affection and respect. “He was my 
master ; my apprentice fee bought him his first 
carriage —a gig—and I got the first ride in it. He 
was, I believe, the greatest surgeon Scotland ever 
produced, and I cannot conceive a greater, hardly 
of as great, a clinical teacher.” ‘The ride was 
across Corstorphine Hill by the Dean Road, where 
he often walked, looking towards the far Highland 
hills ; where, one December evening, years upon 
years later, he walked at the going down of the sun 
with Thackeray. 

One wonders that one so sensitively poised 
should choose the profession of medicine, yet but 
for the clerkship at Minto House there would have 
been no “ Rab and His Friends.” In spite of his 
admiration of Syme as an operator, he “seemed 
to recoil from the painful scenes of surgery” 
(chloroform was not as yet), and it was as a 
physician he started in Edinburgh in 1833. His 
constitutional sorrowfulness was largely increased 
by the incidents of his profession. So touched 
was he with a feeling of the infirmities of his 
patients, he suffered ache for ache with them, 
grieving long and greatly when his utmost skill 
could not save them from the common fate. Yet 
when the case was one that admitted of cure there 
was no better healing than his smile, his kindly 
jest with a word of quiet sympathy dropped in. 
His doctor’s eye noticed everything—the pictures 
on the wall, the little decorations of the sick room, 
any change in the patient’s dress—and his bright 
comments always gave pleasure, since his interest 
had a finer motive than mere curiosity. The warm 
outgoing of his kindliness compelled a response 
from the coldest. To Edinburgh he was, and is 
still, the beloved physician. 

Of the depth and tenderness of his home 
affections this is, perhaps, not the place to speak ; 
but his love and grief for his beautiful wife, taken 
from him after a companionship of twenty-four years, 
are unforgettable by those who witnessed them. 
One instance of his loyalty to her memory we may 
retell.! “I told him I could recall very vividly 
the only time I spoke to Mrs. Brown. He asked 
me to tell him about it, and I did. ‘The next day 
I met him out at dinner, and, by rare good fortune, 
sat next him. He had only been seated a minute 
or two when he turned to me and said: “ What 
you told me about her yesterday has been like a 
silver thread running through the day.” His love 
for his father remained a part of him to the last. 
It comes out again and again in his talk and his 
letters. Writing to Dr. MacLagan at the time 
when the University of Edinburgh conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon him, Dr. Brown says : 

“ Thanks for all you said and felt, and not Zeast 
Jor the word about my father.” Even on a day 
when he might justly have taken pleasure in his own 
honours, his pride in his good grey father came first. 

After his wife’s death in 1864 his sister Isabella 
made her home in Rutland Street, and for the last 
eighteen years of her brother’s life guided his 
household, received and welcomed his friends, and 
in all ways rendered him such sprightly companion- 
ship as Bridget gave to Elia. Unlike in many 

1 “Dr. John Brown and His Sister Isabella. Outlines.” 
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ways—she keen, impulsive, and impetuous ; he, 
quiet in voice and movement—the brother and 
sister had yet much in common.' In both were 
the same deeps of tenderness, the same heart of 
love that gave them so fresh an interest in their 
fellows ; and both had the finely cultivated taste 
that made them choose and love only what was 
best in literature. Nor did “a difference of taste 


in jokes” divide them, for they shared a sly and 
“ pawky ” humour, a vivid sense of the ludicrous. 


This last period of his life was, perhaps, the most 
tranquil and fruitful. Already honoured by thou- 
sands as the creator of “Rab” and “ Marjorie 
Fleming,” he gathered about him old friends and 
new, finding in their affectionate regard consolation 
for many hidden sorrows. His interest in litera- 
ture and in the expression of his thoughts by his 
pen was always quick to revive after seasons of 
depression, and his fertility and spontaneity seemed 
to increase towards the end ; while his correspond- 
ence with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women brought a fresh breeze into his life. His 
love of nature never failed him. ‘The beauty and 
wondrousness of all visible things, the earth and 
every common sight,” was strong in him while he 
had eyes to see it. For Edinburgh—‘“ the glorious 
creature ”—he had a lover’s passion ; “ frequence ” 
never “staled” her charms for him. He rode o- 
walked daily in Princes Street, his progress almos: 
a royal one, so many hats were lifted, so many 
faces, young and old, brightened at sight of his. 

And next to the “humans,” his kindly regards 
were bestowed on the dogs of his friends. Here, 
too, his acquaintance was large and varied, as 
became one, indeed, who wrote of his four-footed 
friends almost as if he held the Buddhist doctrine 
of previous birth, and had once been a dog himself. 
“ Once, when driving, he suddenly stopped in the 
middle of a sentence, and looked out eagerly at 
the back of the carriage. “Is it some one you 
know?” I asked. “No,” he said ; “it’s a dog I 
don’t know.”? That dog must have been a tourist 
with a Saturday-to-Monday ticket! “I have just 
met a deeply conscientious dog,” he remarked to a 
friend ; “he was carrying his own muzzle!” Of 
Dr. Peddie’s staid Dandie he used to say, “He 
must have been a Covenanter in a former state ;” 
but indeed no doggie trait of character, even if 
exhibited in a mongrel “ tyke,” ever escaped him. 


Dr. Peddie closes his little volume with a selec- 
tion from Dr. Brown’s correspondence ; but the 
biographer’s obligation, sacredly observed, to omit 
everything concerning the living, or too private for 
the public eye, somewhat detracts from the interest 
of the letters. For it was the personal touches in 
those intimate little notes over the quaint signature 
“eye Bee,” the fine sympathy, that gave his 
correspondence its charm. His fellow-feeling came 
out, perhaps, most strongly in the notes—always 
brief—in which he sorrowed with his friends in 
their sorrow. ‘The few words said so much, and 
said it so finely. 

1 For perhaps the most perfectly truthful and sympathetic 
sketch yet made of both, see Miss McLaren's ‘‘ John Brown 


and His Sister. Outlines.” 
2 ** Outlines.” 
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The letters to Sir George Harvey, a lifelong friend, 
are chiefly concerned with questions of art, though 
pleasant glints of home life in the Highlands shine 
through. ‘Those to Coventry Dick are in another 
key, and with this cultured correspondent books 
and the men who write them are the chief theme. 
Here is a discerning criticism of Landor : 

“Landor is rather an uncommon man than a 
great one, and a good deal of his fame is owing 
to that felicitous, hap-hazard, and wilful wildness 
of thought, and to his learning and _large- 
mindedness, making it dangerous to do anything 
but praise him, lest one betray his own ignorance. 
But, after all, there is real stuff in him, and his 
style is divine, having strength and beauty, and 
delicacy and unexpectedness, and yet naturalness. 
His arrogance seems a state, not an act, of his 
mind, and it mars more than he is aware the effect 
of his best thoughts.” 

Thanking Sir Theodore Martin for a copy ot 
his “ Life of Horace” : 

“* My dear Theodore Martin, Felix tu! Thanks 
for this delightful fireside ‘Horace.’ I have been 
sipping it in my easy-chair, and with delectation 
all evening, and thinking how pleasantly the 
‘lonely, kindly man’ would turn over the leaves 
if Blackwood would only send it (‘from the Author’) 
to the Elysian Fields! ... Good ‘night! my 
dear old friend. Don’t I see you in that light-blue 
dress with hooks and eyes, and an upright martial 
collar—at zt. eight, the envy of all Arnott’s!” ! 

The graver side is sometimes, but not often, 
touched in his large correspondence. He shrank 
with characteristic Scotch reticence from any parade 
of religious feeling. But his life spoke—“ divine 
reverence” was a part of himself. “He was a 
sincere, humble, and devout Christian,” writes his 
brother, Professor Crum-Brown. “His religion 
was not a thing that could be put off and on, or be 
mislaid or lost ; it was zz him, and he could no 
more leave it behind than he could leave his own 
body behind. It was in him a well of living water 
not for himself so much as for all around him. 
And his purity, truth, goodness, and Christ-like 
character were never more clearly seen than in 
those periods of darkness when they were hidden 
from his own sight. He very seldom spoke ex- 
pressly of religion ; he held ‘that the greater and 
the better—the inner part of a man—is, and should 
be, private—much of it more than private.’ , But 
he could not speak of anything without manifesting 
what manner of man he,ywas, and his ideas on 
religion can be, imperfectly, no doubt, but so far 
truly, gathered from his writings.” 


John Brown died, after a very short illness, on 
May 11, 1882 ; the sorrowfulness and mystery that 
had so often darkened his days all rolled away. 
At eventide it was light. 

He lives for many readers everywhere, in his 
books. He, too (as he wrote of Thackeray), “is 
beyond fear of forgetfulness or change,” because of 
“ Rab,” of “ Minchmoor,” of “ Pet Marjorie ;” but 
the generations that knew him think of the man 
first—good, sagacious, wise, lovely in his life. 


1 Writing-school, Edinburgh. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON 


“The Sunny Dr. Pearson has told us _ that 
Days of _ pessimism prevails. We have heard 
Youth. much of the tendency among our 

writers to give sorrow words and the predilection 

which our painters show for gloomy subjects. Mr. 

Bennet exclaims, “ Must we, even in music, dis- 

course upon shrouds and graves and gibbering 

spectres ?” 

It is the young, so we are told, who are most to 
blame for this pessimism which is in the air. But is 
it really more in the air now than it ever was before ? 
Have they who assert that it is, read Shakespeare 
on the varieties of melancholy—-the scholar’s melan- 
choly, the musician’s, the soldier’s, the lawyer’s, the 
lady’s, the lover’s? All those coming under these 
names suffered, as it would seem, from black bile 
at a time now close upon three centuries agone, and 
this in England then called “merry,”—even that 
word “merry,” however, not having then the gay 
meaning which it has now, while its sister-word (if 
one ought not rather to say here, its brother-word) 
“jolly” was so far from having a sense at all cheer- 
ful that Spenser says of a gentle knight, “ full 
jolly knight he seemed,” and adds, “dut of his 
cheere did seeme too solemne sad.” Where indeed in 
modern poetry is a figure so “‘solemne sad ” as this 
one, and where in modern drama is a figure as 
dolorous as that of the Prince of Denmark? Did 
not Beaumont and Fletcher take hands and sing 


together P— 
‘‘ There’s naught in this life sweet, 


If men were wise to see ‘t, 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest melancholy !” 


It is no new thing at all, this dolorousness in litera- 
ture and art. Especially this dolorousness among 
the young is no new thing. Schiller has said, most 
subtly and beautifully, “ Zrnst¢ ist der Friihling”; 
and in those four words lies the explanation of the 
phenomenon which is now arousing such indignant 
comment—those who pass the comment being, I 
very shrewdly suspect, what Germans quaintly call 
“no more so young.” In a book before me as I 
write this—a book called “The Sunny Days of 
Youth ”—the author deliberately tries to lecture the 
young into cheerfulness. ‘ Youth,” he says, “is 
pre-eminently a time of wealth or well-being. Ask 
that old careworn millionaire who drives past you in 
his splendid carriage what he would give in exchange 
for your youth. He will answer, ‘ Everything I 
have.’—‘ What would you give to be as young as I 


BOOKS. 


am?’ asked a fop of Talleyrand. The wrinkled 
old wit and diplomatist looked at him a moment, 
and said, ‘ My faith, I would almost be willing to 
be as foolish.’” That story of Talleyrand is good, 
and so is the story of Mr. X. and Mrs. W. 
(In parenthesis a protest against these “letter ” 
names.) ‘“*‘Yousee, Mr. X.,’ she [Mrs. W.] said, 
‘I need never be lonely, for here I sit surrounded 
by my best friends.’ Mr. X. approached a shelf 
and, without replying, took down a volume which 
he perceived to be uncut, and immediately observed, 
with a genial smile, ‘I am happy to find, Mrs. W., 
that, unlike the majority of people, you do not cut 
your friends,’ ” 

Mr. X. is a wit, also a cynic, also what the 
French call “an impertinent.” He is very rude to 
Mrs. W. One scarcely marvels at his experience 
with “ the majority of people.” 

Good, too, is the story of Lord Beaconsfield and 
—another—Mr. X. Still better is that of the 
schoolboy and the pin essay, which ushers in a 
temperance lecture. The schoolboy finished his 
essay on pins with the assertion that pins had saved 
thousands of lives, and to the master’s astonished 
question “ How?” replied readily, “ Why, by not 
swallowing them.” A witty schoolboy that, and 
brave schoolboys were they of Bourges, who, in 
the days of the French Revolution had upon their 
banner, we are told, this strange device, “‘Tremblez, 
tyrans ! Nous grandirons !—Tremble, tyrants ! We 
shall grow up !” 

The book is a storehouse of stories, some of 
them old and some of them new ; the old ones are 
the best ones. Along with these there is in it much 
prose matter of the kind which Macaulay when 
young called “skip,” a noun coined from a verb, 
and so excellently coined that one greatly deplores 
that it should not have passed into academical 
English.—r. D’E. K. 


Ol B Neglected nooks make excellent holi- 
urton, 

day resorts, and a ramble over a 
neglected author may refresh the mind. Let us 
recommend old Burton as affording breezy up- 
lands, fine prospects, and many a quiet dell where 
those who are not too much in earnest, who can 
be satisfied for a while with the image and shadow 
of reality, may enjoy that soothing melancholy which 
pleases more than mirth. Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy” is not so much the monument as 
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the tomb of his genius. It is the cairn heaped 
by his learning over his originality. Here the 
old chieftain lies with all his treasures around him. 
Often and often has the store been rifled, but 
enough remains and to spare. It is a quarry of 
materials. Here Sterne stole his erudition ; here 
of a morning Johnson would repair when nought 
else could induce him to rise ; and among these 
treasures Lamb revelled many a luxurious hour. 
In deference to the opinion of this the last and 
tenderest of his lovers, if you resort to Burton 
at all, resort to him in his folio form, the original 
folio, not the reprint in 2 vols. 8vo. The latter 
destroys the historical perspective. Burton could 
no more have written an octavo than Lamb a folio. 
A. R. 


In face of the “problem” which the 
Afro-American race is supposed to 
propound to the United States, it is 
interesting to notice the light in which 
those people are seen by one of the leading Ameri- 
can novelists. Mr. Howells, in his recent book, 
“An Imperative Duty ” (Douglas : Edin.), puts the 
following reflections into the mind of his hero, 
Olney, a gentleman of “advanced” views, recently 
arrived in Boston after a stay in Europe : 


An American 
Novelist on 
the Afro- 
American, 


‘“*The one aspect of our mixed humanity here which 
struck Olney as altogether agreeable in getting home, was 
that of the race which vexes our social question with its 
servile past and promises to keep it uncomfortable with its 
civic future. . . . They all alike seemed shining with good 
humour and good-will, and the desire of peace on earth. 
. . . The negroes, if they wished to imitate the manners of 
our race, wished to imitate the manners of the best among 
us ; they wished to be like ladies and gentlemen.” 


When Olney finds a sympathetic auditor, he 
openly says : 

“Tt has given me a distinct pleasure whenever I’ve met 
one of them (the negroes). They seem to be the only 
people left who have any heart for life here ; they all look 
hopeful and happy, even in the rejection from their fellow 
men, which strikes me as one of the most preposterous, the 
most monstrous things in the world now I’ve got back to it 
here. . . . Yes, it strikes one as very odd on getting home 
very funny, very painful, You would think we might meet 
on common ground before our common God, but we don’t. 
They have their own churches, and I suppose it would be as 
surprising to find one of them at a white communion-table 
as it would to find one at a white dinner-party. ... I 
believe that if the negroes ever have their turn—and if the 
meek are to inherit the earth they must come to it—we shall 
have a civilisation of such sweetness and good-will as the 
world has never known yet. Perhaps we shall have to wait 
their turn for any real Christian civilisation.” 

I. F. M. 


Mr. Alfred H. Miles, whose delightful 
anthology, “ ‘The Poets and the Poetry 
of the Century,” nears completion, 
has been arraigned as high priest of the cu/tus of 
the minor poet. But why “minor”? The coverer 
of unhung canvases is not aggrieved by references 
to the minor painter ; the purveyor of hackneyed 
musical motives and reminiscent phrases never 
hears himself called a minor composer ; and the 
literature of criticism knows naught of minor 
sculptors, minor historians, or even of minor 


The Minor 
Poet. 
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novelists. Until some time late in the twentieth 
century Dr. Murray’s great Dictionary reaches the 
letter ““M,” we may not know whose unhappy 
thought it was to use the depreciatory adjective for 
the first time in this special connection ; but surely 
no other word-juggler is responsible for so much 
heart-burning. If we must have terms of pre- 
cedence for the sons and daughters of song, why 
not adopt Keble’s “primary” and “ secondary,” 
which can be used with something like scientific 
precision, not with random invidiousness? The 
primary poet is he of the vehement impulse of 
inspiration which cannot be restrained ; the man 
who, like the feathered nest master in mating-time, 
sings because he must, to whom the music of 
rhythmical language is a native inevitable speech. 
To the secondary poet this music is not inevitable, 
but it is lovable, and love teaches it to the lover— it 
is not a native utterance, and yet it is a natural 
utterance, because it is an utterance of instinctive 
sympathy. Homer and Shelley are typical primary 
poets, Virgil and Matthew Arnold are typical 
secondary poets ; but who dare vex these shades 
with his vapid “major” and “minor”? Let us be 
chary of granting the poet’s patent of nobility, but 
in granting it let us not deface it. Every rightful 
wearer of the robe and coronet, whether with 
Shakespeare he sway a dukedom, or with John Clare 
a tiny barony, is a peer among his peers in the 
pleasant realm of song.—N. 


With a Book. ~thnology—here is an “ology” which 
let ina Nooklet, has latterly been much brought to the 
fore. Pope was, I think, the first to 
point out in good English that “ the proper study of 
mankind is man,” which bright dictum remains to 
this day the best classification of that, to the mere 
Saxon, very opaque word, “anthropology.” ‘That 
ethnology is only a division of anthropology—that 
division which deals with man not in his largest 
aspect as human, but in his narrower aspect as 
racial ; in other words, which treats of him not as 
son of Adam, but as son of Shem, Ham, or 
Japhet—most of us know ; but would, none the 
less, we had Pope to set “ethnology” to that 
iambic music to which he set the older science ! 

There was a time, and it is one not long past, 
when ethnology, like anthropology, was of the 
sciences which were, in Shakespeare’s formula, 
“caviare to the general” ; but what science could 
one now name that could be put under this head- 
ing? The general asks for caviare with its daily 
food, just as the children ask for chutney with 
theirs—and get it; for nous avons changé tout cela, 
you dear grandmothers ! 

It is through a girl-friend that the book “Eth 
nology in Folklore” has been brought under my 
notice. Having worked (yes, that is the right 
word) through the little green book, I have found 
it rather stiff reading, but withal full of good things, 
The following paragraph is one among many that 
arrested my attention : 

“The senseless and imbecile destruction of 
ancient monuments,” writes Mr. Gomme, “has 
often been commented on, but the preservation of 
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these monuments has been the subject of but little 
remark. Who are the preservers?—to whom are we 
students of the nineteenth century chiefly indebted 
for the preservation of prehistoric graves and 
tumuli, of stone circles and earthworks, of Stone- 
henge and the Maeshow? How is it that London 
Stone still stands an object of interest to Lon- 
doners, and the Coronation Stone an object of 
interest to the nation? The answer is, that 
throughout the rough and turbulent times of the 
past, while abbeys and churches, and castles and 
halls, have been destroyed and desecrated, these 
prehistoric monuments have remained sacred in 
the eyes of the peasants.” 

Preserver is a good name, and he who gives it 
to the British peasant lifts him to high honour. I 
have at different times made observation of our 
peasantry, and have found that their struggle to 
retain the old has been made very hard to some, 
while others have shown, it seemed to me, no great 
unwillingness to adopt the new. I will instance 
two cases which have come under my notice. 
Lucy, a North-Country girl, some years ago for the 
first time in service in my family, asked how many 
pots she should put on the table for tea ! Here was 
a delightful instance of “ preservation.” “ Pot” isan 
ancient Briton ; “cup” is a Roman, first cousin to 
“cupola.” Never would I have whispered to Lucy 
that “cup” one sad day put “ pot” to the rout, for 
which reason it is now set over pot’s head ; but 
some one must have told her this, for in less than 
a week from her coming to London town she 
began, alack ! to say “cup” for “pot,” and the last I 
have heard of her is that she “smiles” at her home- 
folk for saying “pot” for “cup.” She who came 
to us a Britoness has gone back a Roman, and is 
Romanising her village. 

Here is the second case. In the village where 
I write this—a small speck on the globe called 
Frant—I live in a cottage behind which is a shed. 
On me waits a Kentish girl, a slip of a child aged 
sixteen. She calls that shed Zhe Lodge. 

Where is the spirit of preservation here, O Mr. 
Gomme? This English peasant-child is going 
ahead of us all to pull down the old language. 


Here is another bit of “Ethnology in Folk- 
lore”: ‘The traditions of the Indian Aryans 
preserve a recollection of a hostile class of beings 
who go about open-mouthed and sniffing after 
human flesh. . . . The traditions of the Celtic 
Aryans are much the same. A hostile race of 
giants, having their sense of smell for human flesh 
peculiarly sharp, ate their captives and revelled in 
their blood.” 

A literary monument to these giants is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gomme, contained in the nursery 
quatrain beginning “ Fee, fi, fo, fum! I smell the 
blood of an Englishman.” 

This is terrible, and, reading it, one recalls the 
fearsome history which, according to some, under- 
lies the good old word “scullery.” There are 
philologists who ask us to believe that this word 
points to the time when our ancestors, warriors all, 
drank out of the skulls of their foes, the scullery 
being, according to this view, the place where 
vessels, still named gruesomely, Scottice, “ scolls,” 





were stored. ‘Not so,” says Professor Skeat ; 
“scullery is of the ‘swill’ family, and, in plain 
modern English, is ‘swillery.’” This is bathos : 
the older etymology is at least epic, and as such | 
commend it to the notice of Mr. Gomme and 
those of his readers who are with him in his view 
of “ the Celtic Aryans.”—E. D’E. K. 


What a pity we cannot have a literary 
penal code in which misquotation 
should be declared a felony without 
benefit of clergy! I do not refer to deliberate 
garbling with intent to pervert an author’s meaning, 
for that is an offence not against letters, but against 
life, and can be dealt with by an existing tribunal 
of opinion. I am thinking of that unconscious 
carelessness of mangling which impoverishes the 
world of the uninformed by rubbing the bloom 
from some perfect thing of beauty. Everyone 
knows, or ought to know, that lovely lyrical break 
in George MacDonald’s “ Phantastes ” which opens 
with the line, 


A Literary 
Crime. 


** Alas ! how easily things go wrong ;” 


and yet the other day, in the latest book of an 
author whose volumes are sold in their thousands, 
appeared the hideous travesty of jumble— 


‘* A word too much, or a kiss too long, 
And the world is never the same again.” 


In the same volume a great American philosopher 
and poet is also made the victim of an irritating 
though less dire defacement; but to follow the 
trail of the misquoter through current literature 
would indeed be a labour of Hercules. Idle writer 
number one gives us a loose recollection ; idle 
writer number two reproduces more accurately, but 
also he reproduces number one, and so the brood 
of error has an immortal life. How many “ general 
readers ” know that Milton never wrote, 


oe 


** To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new’ 


Probably a great many people hesitate 
in commencing the study of Dante, 
because, while they may grasp with 
more or less vigour the general intention of his 
masterpieces, they are also vaguely aware of subtle 
threads of spiritual meaning that elude their touch, 
like the gossamer which flashes before our eyes in 
the sunshine, but perishes in our fingers! It has 
often struck me that Dante is generally studied by 
little groups of people rather than alone—one per 
haps bringing a power of quick insight, another 
some knowledge of the original, a third some 
previous study of the poet. But there are surely 
many who, in this matter, vainly long for the 
sympathetic communion of a wise and cultured 
companion who has already traversed the mystical 
poetic ground. I lit a few weeks ago on a book 
which holds out promise of help to such. It is 
called “ Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” with notes by 
the way (Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row). The 
“ notes” are by Mrs. Russell Gurney. Her aim 


The Study of 
Dante. 
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is to unravel the golden thread of spiritual experi- 
ence from its rich accompaniments of dramatic 
incident, biography, and politics. The method 
taken is an orderly linking together of the passages 
concerned with the soul’s progress, each passage 
being accompanied by “ notes” full of insight, and 
rich with the fruits of culture. For the benefit of 
youthful students of Italian, she gives Dante’s own 
words in Dante’s own tongue, while she assures 
older readers, with no time or inclination to 
“tackle” a foreign language—that Longfellow’s 
almost literal line-by-line translation will prove an 
effective substitute. In this age of overwhelming 
hurry, and in our present swamp of the “second- 
rate,” one really longs to introduce any book that 
may help readers over that “first step which 
costs,” but which, once surmounted, may leave 
them free to mount into the highest region of this 
world—“ the heights by great men reached and 
kept.”—1. F. M. 


Seentier Teenie If one may regard the fiction of the 
oe Characer, period as the social mirror, the active 

type, both in men and women, appears 
to be the popular type of character. The woman 
who can organise and lead, or who will follow and 
accomplish, who can do individual work for the 
world, has superseded the heroine of the books of 
beauty, who did but exist beautifully. 

Among men, the adventurer, the soldier, the 
reformer, the man who does, if but his duty, is more 
popular than the theorist, or poet, or man of idle 
pleasures.-—J. M. S. M. 


“The Artof There may seem something sinister 
Worldly in the title “The Art of Worldly 
Wisdom." Wisdom” (Golden Treasury Series, 

Macmillan), but there is little that is sinister in the 

book, albeit that it was written by a Jesuit father, a 

Spaniard, living between the dates 1601 and 1658. 

There is not much known about the author. He 

was a noble, and the personal friend of Philip mi of 

Spain, the son of our Queen Mary’s husband by his 

second wife, Anne of Austria. It is said, also, that 

Gracian was a popular preacher. Gracian’s “ worldly 

wisdom” is not of the type directed to bread- 

winning or fortune-making. Rather it deals with 
the rule and management of men and affairs. Its 
general aim may be summed up in one or two 
sentences from Maxim cclxxxvi.: “ Lay less stress 
on making many dependent on you than of keep- 
ing yourself independent of any. The sole advan- 
tage of power is that you can do more good.” As 
his translator says, “Gracian is both wisely worldly 
and worldly wise,” and adds justly that “there 
does not seem to be any inherent impossibility 
in the combination. There does not seem any 
radical necessity why a good man should be a 
fool.” We have an anecdote to this point. A 


learned and experienced man had occasion to 
correct a rash and superficial acquaintance. 
Shallowpate assumed an air of injured sanctity, 
and observed, “God is not served by human 
wisdom.” “Neither is He served by human 
ignorance,” returned the other. He who is to 
have successful dealings with men must know the 
best and the worst of the material he has to work 
with. He who knows all about poisons need not 
become a poisoner, and is less likely to be poisoned. 
Even Rochefoucauld and Schopenhauer have had 
their uses. Gracian, almost as subtle, is less bitter, 
and parts from us with the injunction, “In one 
word, be a saint. So is all said at once.”—1. F. M. 


— oT ae Old times are changed, old manners 
i ¢ . ” 
Adventures. Sone. c 

In the end of the seventeenth cen- 


tury a gentlewoman wrote a volume of verse, and 
she wanted to give it to the world, but she 
wanted also to do the thing modestly, so she 
took to herself the name of “Orinda,” and gave 
to the volume the name of “Female Poems.”— 
“ Female Poems by Orinda :” in those four words 
you get a chapter of what the Germans call 
** Kulturgeschichte.” 

To come now to more modern times. At the 
end of the nineteenth century a gentlewoman 
writes her experiences during two years’ tent life 
in Kullu and Lahoul. Does she call herself 
“ Belinda,” and her book “ Female Travels” ? Not 
she. Her book is beside me as I write this, and 
here is its title: “How I Shot my Bears,” by 
Mrs. R. H. Tyacke. Shade of Orinda, what say 
you ? 

Very amusing and very instructive reading the 
oddly named book is. There is much that men 
will like in it, and women and girls will like it. 
I don’t feel sure about boys. Boys are preju 
diced persons, and the “ Mrs.” before the R. H. 
Tyacke will give them that shock which I am 
told the sensitive creatures experience when their 
mothers appear within the precincts of school. 
On the other hand, I cannot help thinking that 
any boy who chances to open this book, as I 
did, at Chapter vil, the contents of which are 
thus summarised by the spirited huntress 

“ April fools—We camp in snow— How to warm 
tents—Avalanches—An unpleasantly close shave— 
‘The times and seasons for bear-shooting—D spots 
the first bear—and bags him—lI shoot my first bear 
—-We lose her—Such luck !—Up the Solung na/a 
—I bag a big bear—A glorious time—” 


I cannot help thinking that any boy who does 
this, will read the chapter, and will then read—and 
re-read—the three hundred and odd pages which 
make up the book. Grant Allen’s protest against 
sport may yet be needed for women as well as for 
men. 








HOW THEY LIVE 


LOBENGULA AT HOME, 


ULAWAYO is the London of the land. 
Lobengula is supposed to reside here, but 
he is often elsewhere. Being a gouty subject, 

it is to his advantage to move about from one 
town to another, which he was doing constantly. 
There is a dwelling-house of red brick at Bulawayo, 
with three apartments in it, in which are kept 
tobacco, mats, skins, picks, corn, beer calabashes, 
and various other articles. One or two pictures 
grace the walls, the plaster of which, when I was 
last there, had partly fallen off, and which can 
scarcely be discerned on account of dust and 
cobwebs. Her Majesty the Queen’s picture is 
there amongst others. Rats and bats, not to men- 
tion other live creatures, ants, beetles, and such 
like, abound in every part of the house. The 
original fireplace is discarded, and another one, in 
the form of an old broken clay pot placed in the 
middle of the floor, is used instead. 

Outside in the verandah are tusks of ivory, 
rhinoceros’ heads, lions’ skins, tigers’ skins, a box 
or two, an old chair, and some _ native-made 
baskets. Just alongside is another brick 
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the colour of its ox-hide shields. Each general is 
responsible for the behaviour of his men during 
the festive season. 

The dress of the men on this occasion is very 
picturesque, and displays to perfection the peculiar 
though not ungraceful gait of the “noble savage.” 
On his forehead and pointing upwards is a long 
crane feather, fixed there by means of a bow of 
otter-skin which ties at the back, while on the 
crown of the head is a huge black tassel of beau- 
tiful short black ostrich feathers; and on the 
shoulders and half-way down the chest is a hood 
of the same. This is the most graceful part of the 
uniform of the men. Half way down their arms 
and legs ox-tail hair is tied, mostly white, while 
round their waists are hanging all sorts of skins — 
monkey, tiger, cat, rock rabbit ; and above them, 
calicoes —spotted, striped black, yellow, and white. 
Add to this the large war shield in his teft hand, and 
spear in his right, and there the Matabele stands— the 
proudest invincible warrior who ever served a king. 

These all dance in a semicircle in this large 
enclosure, and wichin this again the girls and 
queens dance. All have sticks in their right 





building in which are stored clothing, 
calicoes, beads, shawls, guns, powder, 
and other lumber. A _ brick waggon- 
house, recently built in place of an old 
pole one, is on the “sun-up” side of 
the large building, while at the back 
and partly round this inner yard are the 
huts of the queens and their slaves. 
Just hard by the waggon-house is the 
cattle kraal; and beyond it the large 
open enclosure some thousand yards in 
diameter, round which are built the 
huts of the town of Bulawayo. 





THE ANNUAL WAR-DANCE. 


At the time of the annual war-dance 
this large enclosure is well adapted for 
dancing purposes, being covered with a 
thick carpet of strong green grass which 
feels soft and pleasant to the bare feet 
that dance on it. Bulawayo being the 
principal town, the great war-dance is 
held there. It is so called from the very 
warlike appearance of all the warriors, 
young and old, who assemble there from 
all parts of the country. 
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The country is marked out in five dif- 
ferent divisions with separate names, 
which need not be mentioned here, and each of 
these supplies so many head of cattle for slaughter- 
ing. Each regiment builds for itself small huts made 
of short sticks and grass, and occupies its own patch 
of ground just outside the town, and is known by 


hands, from three to nine feet long. Among the 
girls and queens pink beads, yellow beads, blue 
and spotted calicoes prevail. ‘The blue jay birds’ 
feathers are stuck fantastically in the heads of all 
the queens, some of whom wear long kilts down 
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to their knees, of black and pink beads, while 
others tie round their bodies pieces of spotted 
calico in all sorts of ways. ‘They all sing the same 
song at one time, march slowly forward and keep 
time to their song by stamping on the ground. 
The hand with the long thin switch goes up and 
down according to the music. The girls from the 
towns sing abreast, while the queens come out 
from their quarters in single file. The men have 
short sticks with little knobs at the ends. No 
spears are used on this occasion. 

This great feast lasts for four or five days, its 
real object being to thank the chief, who prays to 
the spirits of his ancestors, for the return of fresh 
corn, and food, and to show their loyalty by singing 
his praises. Many have ulterior objects in going to 
this dance, such as eating beef and drinking beer. 

Between each dance the Matabeles count twelve 
moons, so that it is really their Christmas festival, 
and takes place between the end of December and 
February. If the rains are early, the time will be 
altered accordingly. Before the time, messengers 
are sent out to bid the people to the feast, and 
they come as we have seen, and gather each regi- 
ment by itself outside Bulawayo. 

During all these ceremonies no business of any 
kind is done ; no waggon dares leave the town while 
the dance is going on. The chief is relieved of 
his duties, he does not rule; the doctors of the 
dance—the masters of the ceremonies—have all 
the power, and they give orders about the time it 
is to be, and their orders are obeyed. On the 
first day of the dance, when everybody has arrived, 
the important business is the handing over to the 
chief of the number of oxen which have been 
brought from the different towns throughout the 
country. These are all numbered and handed 
over to the chief inside his kraal, as an offering 
from the people to the spirits of his ancestors. 
The cattle are carefully shut up in the kraal all 
night; and on the second day the slaughtering 
begins. At early dawn all the army is up and 
singing the war songs outside the cattle kraal, 
while the chief and his head priest are inside 
selecting the oxen which are to be slain. Here the 
chief offers up his prayer. Here so-and-so takes 
this ox. The chief points out a certain number, 
and the dance doctor, who is skilled in spearing 
cattle, soon has all his victims groaning on the 
ground. None, are killed outside the gate; all 
must fall within. There is no choosing as to 
colour or size, only they must be speared by the 
priest. He spears each one behind the left 
shoulder ; some stand minutes afterwards, others 
drop immediately, and are soon dead. 

No one may go inside the kraal during this 
operation, but when it is completed the command 
goes forth to skin the cattle. The singing of war 
songs, which has been going on outside all this time, 
now ceases, and there is a regular stampede of 
men with knives of all descriptions running here, 
there, and everywhere. So many oxen, perhaps 
sixty, eighty, or a hundred, have been slain, and 
each regiment receives its number, and sets about 
skinning them at once. There is no confusion, 
for each man knows where he has to go and what 
he has to do. 
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The skinning over, the meat is halved, quartered, 
and cut up, and made ready to be carried away to 
one or more huts, in which it is piled up in heaps 
for the night, for the spirits of the chief’s ancestors 
to come and eat their share first of all. ‘This day 
none are allowed meat of any kind except the feet, 
tails, and entrails of the oxen. 

The third day the singing and dancing continue. 
The excitement grows more intense towards after- 
noon, when the chief appears in full war dress 
himself, and throws a spear from the gate of the 
kraal into the enclosure where all the people are. 
At this point the shouting, yelling, and tumult are 
something awful. They come gradually closer and 
closer, right to within a few yards of the kraal 
gate, to have a sight of his majesty. Many, most 
of them in fact, are crowded out as they approach 
the gate ; the crush is frightful ; and if the wind 
is blowing from them towards you it is not 
pleasant. They rush on to get near the gate, 
and then fall back again a hundred yards or so 
from it. 

At early morn, after the spirits have had their 
feed, the beef is all taken from the huts and put 
in earthenware pots, some fifty or sixty of them. 
It remains cooking all day, the pots being covered 
with broken pieces of others, and smeared with 
cow-dung and set a-boiling. 

Towards sunset the meat is taken out and 
handed round, the people all sitting down on the 
grass in the presence of the chief to enjoy their 
repast. No knives are used on this occasion ; 
they use their teeth only, and the meat is handed 
round frcm man to man until they have all had 
a share. 

Next day they may continue their dancing; but 
this feast over, they soon disperse and go to their 
own homes. There are various favourite dances, 
such as the corn dance, at the end of which each 
one points towards his garden with his stick. 
There is, too, the dance of the sharp-pointed 
spear, to which the words are sung: “Come and 
see, hear the news!” “What news?” “The 
news of the spear, the mighty spear of the great 
king !” 

On the fourth day the dance is practically 
ended ; and between this and reaping-time there is 
nothing for the people to do but sit and plot 
and plan for one another’s death. It is in these 
months that so many are killed for witchcraft. 

After this annual festival the chief as a rule 
leaves Bulawayo for his other country mansions, 
perhaps Emkanweni, Ingujeni, or Umvujwa, which 
are within a radius of six miles of the large town. 
He travels in an ox-waggon driven by his own 


“ boys.” 


WITCH-DOCTORS. 


One of the most popular professions, because the 
most lucrative, is that of the ssanusf or witch-doctor. 
Many young men every year leave their regiments 
and become witch-doctors. The voice of the witch- 
doctor is often that of the chief. His sole work is 
to find out who has killed cattle, or people, blighted 
the crops, chased the rain away, brought sickness, 
or, indeed, who is the person, guilty or not, who 
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shall be accused as the cause of any of a hundred 
other troubles that may come upon the people. 

Zondo is the greatest in this profession, being 
the oldest one in the country, whose history may be 
briefly stated here. Chaka wished to test his wise 
men, and did so after this fashion. ‘Two slaves 
were ordered to kill several cattle in his kraal. 
Next morning, on going there, he professed to be 
thunderstruck at finding them speared and dead. 
‘The witch-doctors were all called, among whom was 
this Zondo, whose verdict after much noise and 
talking was that they were killed by a certain man, 
who possessed much cattle. At this Chaka gave 
command to his soldiers to ki!l all witch-doctors, 
but some of them escaped, and Zondo was one of 
them. He journeyed northward with Umzilikazi, 
and is now one of the oldest men living in the 
country. His son has taken up this profession ; and 
many besides are occupying their time in practising 
it among the tribe. 

But there are different forms or kinds of occu- 
pation to which the name doctor is applied. ‘The 
title is applied to those who deal in roots and leaves 
and barks of trees, and who are known as medical 
men ; to those who are known as rain-doctors ; to 
those who have the arranging of the annual war- 
dance, who are called the dance-doctors ; to 
interpreters of the cause of sicknesses, and to 
interpreters of dreams ; to those who consecrate a 
site on which a new town is going to be built ; and to 
those who preside at the ceremony of the first fruits. 
The done-thrower is not known exactly as a doctor, 
though they often talk of him as such. But there 
is yet another who doctors the soil in the gardens 
before they begin to dig and sow the Kaffir corn, 
mealies, beans, and pumpkins. All these may be 
izinyana doctors, but to distinguish the fine differ- 
ences between them is beyond my ken. Only let 
me add that scarcely a single week passes without 
some one being hunted up by these black-robed 
fiends, and every month of the year nine or ten 
suffer death at their hands. ‘These wizards, whose 
hearts are full of cruelty and whose feet run to 
shed innocent blood, receive oxen and sheep from 
the people ; and are often bribed to bring false 
charges against the man who has a few more oxen 
than his neighbours. Many happy homes are thus 
broken up for ever, and human life is dragged down 
into the thick mud and abominations of heathenism. 
‘This tracking of the guilty, or of those accused, is 
called “smelling out.” 

In order to join this smelling-out fraternity, the 
following process must be enacted. You wander 
about in the veldt all alone, singing, yelling, and 
shouting ; you refuse food, eat no beans ; you jump 
about at home, put on any amount of “side,” until 
your friends go and inform the king that your 
intention is to be an ésanust. He orders you to go 
to several of the craft, who test your smelling-out 
ability. If they are satisfied, then they give you 
certain medicines to drink, tie some snake’s bones 
round your neck, and one or two skins round your 
waist, and decorate your head with blown-up goat’s 
entrails. These are your degree robes, which you 
wear when trying a case. You live by yourself, may 
have one or two wives, a few servants, a garden, 
and a small flock of sheep and goats. 


THE ARTS OF THE BLACKSMITH. 


Another occupation in which many are engaged 
is that of the blacksmith, and an important and 
useful one it is too in the country. A blacksmith 
is a man of influence and is respected by the tribe, 
for it is he who is the man of iron, who makes their 
picks, axes, and spears. Let us follow him through 
the whole process of spear-making. 

His first business, then, is to gather his ironstone, 
of which there is any quantity all over the land, 
and smelt it, which he does in a clay pot in which 
he puts first a layer of coke, then one of ironstone, 
and so on alternately, until it is filled. The lid is 
another broken pot on the top of this one, and all 
the cracks are smeared up with clay and cow-dung. 
The pot clay furnace is rested upon three stones, 
underneath which a fire of sticks is kept up night 
and day until the ironstone is smelted. The 
bellows with which he blows consists of two leathern 
bags or sacks made out of goatskins. ‘To the 
neck end of each sack is attached a wooden tube 
or ox horn, which again communicates with another 
tube made of clay, which is inserted into the fire. 
At the top of this bellows-sack is another hole, round 
the edges of which are fixed two or three short 
thin sticks, which form what is called the handle of 
the bellows. Now these two sacks are put close 
together, with just enough room for a person to sit 
between them, and with one in each hand he lifts 
them up alternately, not off the ground, only the 
length of the sack, and on their being pressed down 
again a steady current of air passes out through 
the wooden tube and horn into the fire. The 
smelting process over, a flat stone which serves as 
an anvil is brought, and with another small one which 
he uses as a hammer he beats his iron into the 
shape of a pick, or a spear, or a bangle for the wrist 
or leg, or whatever he wants to make. If the iron 
is too hot to hold in his hand, he uses a pair of native- 
made nippers or a mealy cob, into which he presses 
the one end of the iron while he pounds the other 
with his stone hammer. He repairs half-worn 
native picks ; and when we remember his primitive 
mode of working, it is surprising how well he can 
make spears and axes. 

The people of Demu, a subdued tribe, pay 
tribute every year to Lobengula in picks alone, and 
their specimens of ironwork are very creditable 
indeed. I asked a blacksmith to make me a spear 
out of an old bolt once, but he refused by saying 
that our iron was too poor to be flattened out ; but 
he brought me several made from native iron ore, 
and I must say no English blacksmith could have 
made them more straight, neat, or graceful. The 
number of people engaged in this useful art is very 
limited compared to those who have adopted the 
witchcraft profession. 


HOW WAR SHIELDS ARE MADE. 


In every large town there are war-shield cutters 
whose special work it is to prepare and take care 
of this highly valued implement of war. There are 
really two distinct shields, though both are made out 
of specially prepared ox-hide. Cow-hides are not 
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used for making war shields, only ox-hides. The 
one kind of shield is much smaller than the other, 
has a different name, and is used by herd-boys in the 
veldt and those who go visiting their friends, buying 
corn, or who are sent on messages by the chief. 
The war shield proper is never used except on 
speciai occasions, such as going on impi at the annual 
war-dance, or when the men dance before the 
king, in what may be called a review of his soldiers, 
9 when ten or fifteen are sent to murder a sup- 
posed witch. Most of these shields are made from 
skins of oxen. An ox-skin is put in the river at 
sunset ; next day about eight o’clock it is taken 
by several men and washed clean all over in the 
water ; after which it is placed in the cattle kraal 
underneath the dung and thoroughly softened. 
Wooden mallets are used in beating it till it is 
pliable, when it is cut into shield shape, four or 
five feet long, and about two at the widest point 
in the middle. It is oval shaped, the hairy side 
is the outside, and inside a long stick is fixed, the 
top end of which is decorated with a tail of a wild 
at warped round it. Right along the middle long- 
ways, little holes are cut, through which another 
piece of soft hide, but of different colour, is drawn. 
A small handle allows two fingers. Sometimes 
three or four spears will be fastened inside by the 
stick. A man who is able to cut out a war shield 
in proper shape—he has no measure or line to 
guide his knife—is considered to be highly gifted, 
is in fact a genius among his friends and neigh- 
bours. The shield is carried in the left hand ; the 
lower part of it strikes theknee. The different regi- 
ments are known by the colour of the shields they 
carry. 


THE MATABELE TAILOR, 


The tailor, or he who sews the war dresses, is 
another person of some note among them. His 
head-dress, part of which covers the shoulders, is 
the most artistic piece of personal decoration in 
the country. It consists of picked, short black 
ostrich-feathers. The one ambition of a young 
warrior is to possess one of these war-dress hoods. 
It is very expensive, and highly valued and much 
admired by everybody. One pound, or one and 
a quarter, of feathers will make a very good hood, 
provided they are all one colour. For these 
feathers you can buy a good ox. This hood is 
sewn together by means of certain rushes, which 
are twisted up into the shape of a cord, on which 
the feathers are fastened, and formed into the size 
to fit the individual who wears it. It takes about 
three days to make one of these hoods ; and the 
one which was made for me cost two pounds of 
beads only. Many are engaged in this profession, 
and are appreciated for their work’s sake. Many 
work for years before they are able to gather 
together sufficient feathers to make a hood. ‘They 
buy a few here with calico or beads, or with a goat ; 
and walk for days in another direction after the hunt- 
ing season to seek elsewhere until they have enough. 
The war-hood is preserved in an earthen vessel 
hermetically sealed, which is put away carefully and 
\coked after as if it were full of the most precious 
pearls of the ocean. One lasts for years; but it often 


happens that during the days of the dance it rains 
continually, and the wet spoils the beauty of this 
artistic arrangement of feathers, which above all 
other things except oxen is most highly prized and 
jealously guarded by the Matabeles. 


WOOD CARVING, 


Next we mention the wood carver, who makes 
spoons, wooden dishes, and several-sized vases 
with lids, which are used for holding thick milk 
during the summer season. The spoons they sup 
with, while the dishes are required for holding beef, 
carrying corn, drinking purposes, and as bowls 
from which they eat the Kaffir corn porridge. 
Certain long spoons are made for stirring the 
beer-pot. ‘These carved utensils are bought and 
sold among the people themselves. ‘There are no 
idols carved by them, nor ornaments seen in their 
low-doored smoky dwellings. The chief has all 
his meat served up to him in wooden dishes, while 
his beer is drunk out of European tin dishes. 


-BASKET MAKING, 


Others again, mostly women, are engaged in 
basket making. There are large baskets used in 
beer-brewing and in harvest-time, small ones for 
winnowing the corn, carrying it on their heads, and 
otheruses besides. Special small finely made baskets 
are sewn and used as beer-tankards. Some of these, 
with little beautifully made lids, look very neat and 
nice, and are strong for many years’ wear and tear. 
Many old women who cannot do anything else 
make baskets, so also the old queens. 

But another thing they make also is mats, on 
which they lie at night, with a wooden block carved 
after a new-moon shape, to serve as a_ pillow. 
These mats look very pretty sometimes, and much 
labour is spent on them. The floor of their huts 
is hard, and sometimes shining ; they put these 
mats down, and on them lie the poorer classes, with 
an ox-hide pounded soft on the top of them. 


PASTORAL WORK. 


There are two other important occupations, and 
these are the gardens and taking care of the oxen, 
goats, and sheep. They work in their gardens six 
months of the year, and there most of the women 
and girls find employment. During the winter all the 
cattle and sheep are removed to the outskirts of the 
country, where there is good grass and plenty of 
it. They are away from three to four months— 
from September till December. A goodly number 
are employed by the chief in going to and fro with 
messages, medicines, and presents to those who 
are in his favour, whom he believes to have power 
tomake rain. Keeping the huts in repair, removing 
to new sites every few years, and digging the chief’s 
gardens—these also constitute occupations, 

Beyond this narrow limit the Matabeles know 
little or nothing; the civilised world, throbbing 
with life, is to them as if it were not. But in 
recent years there have been signs of change. 
Many go to the white people seeking employment, 
and return with new ideas of life, duty, and work. 
They wake up to find that they are men capable 
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of earning money, goods, and property. Besides 
this, they also see how insecure is everything they 
possess. ‘The disposition to.work and be indepen- 
dent grows among the people ; and the wholesale 
butchery of families and towns, which is still a most 
common occurrence, tends to increase their desire 
for liberty. Even among these savages are those 
who desire freedom from the terrible witchcraft 
which reigns, to enjoy what has been earned by 
the sweat of their brow. 

I leave this subject with one more word—namely, 
that the great majority of the Matabeles propes are 
occupied chiefly in the destruction of one another 
for jealousy and revenge. 





TRADING IN MATABELELAND. 


Some thirty years ago trading was a very different 
matter from what it is at the present day. ‘Then, 
in the “good old days,” you could buy from the 
natives a sheep for a few beads, an ox for a strip of 
calico, and an elephant’s tusk of ivory for a snuff- 
hox. Besides, tiger-skins were cheap, as were all 
other wild animals’ skins, and the intrinsic value of 
ostrich-feathers was.known only by white men. 
‘These articles formed the principal trade on the part 
of the natives, and they form the principal part 
to-day, with this exception perhaps, that there are 
more oxen, while there is less ivory for sale. After 
the occupation of Mashunaland by white men 
the chief entered into contracts with certain trading 
and gold companies, which paid him a sum of 
something like £2,000 per annum, which money 
was his alone, the nation as such having nothing 
whatever to do with it. Perhaps up to the out- 
break of the war the most important business done 
with the natives was in buying cattle. Sometimes 
difficulties arose in this connection ; but it is matter 
of regret that so little business was carried on in 
the land. Had the people been brought more into 
contact with respectable white men trading all 
over the country, it might have produced a very 
salutary effect. For a long time the one store at 
Bulawayo was oftener empty than full of barter 
goods. ‘The natives do not deal in money, though 
now and then some who had been away working 
at Johannesburg and Kimberley brought a little to 
buy with. Waggons came at uncertain intervals. 
There was no regular system of bartering. What 
is one waggonload of barter stuff when it is spread 
over 15,000 natives who have things for sale? It 
is finished, sold out and done with in a day or two. 
A thoroughgoing business, if established, would 
require its warehouses to be kept full of goods. 
On the road there should be a rolling stock con- 
stantly on the waggon-wheels moving on towards 
Bulawayo. Blankets and rugs of divers colours, 
red, white, and blue, yellow, pink, and black, vary- 
ing in price from 5s. to 25s. each, would be 
welcomed. Clothing also is purchased, moleskin 
and corduroy, thick, coarse, and strong, in suits ; 
but there should be fifty pairs of trousers to every 
hundred of coats and waistcoats. Hats and waist- 
coats are at a discount, having been very much 
used as presents among the natives. This remark 
also applies to knives, small and great, to snuff- 
boxes, tinder-boxes, shirts, and common brass 


chains. Guns and ammunition are always in 
demand. Powder in flasks is preferred to that in 
bags. 


Beads also are in request. ‘The prime colours 
most liked are pink, black, blue, red and white eye, 
white alone, yellow (royal colour), pink striped, 
blue striped. If you like to bring large gaudy 
coloured beads for the queens you may, but those 
just mentioned are most used in trading with the 
natives. ‘They must be a certain size, about so (0) 
big. If the red white eye are a little larger so 
much the better. 

Calicoes are more in demand than any other 
kind of goods. During a year of hunger there 
were nearly 3,000 pieces sold at the small store 
at Bulawayo within three months’ time, and there 
would have been as many more if they had been 
there for sale. The three principal colours in 
calicoes are black, white, and what is called cluster 
yellow with white spots. None of this class may 
cost more than 3¢. per yard at Manchester. A 
stiff strong calico is not suitable ; it must be soft to 
the touch, as most of it is tied round the waists 
for show. Recent events have changed the out- 
look, but these notes of one for some years resident 
in the country may still have an interest. Ther 
has been a natural hesitancy in laying out large sums 
of money in a land where so far there has been 
no security. 


TRIBAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Conceit and craftiness are two of the most 
prominent features in the character of the Matabele 
tribe. Self-satisfied, proud, and boastful of their 
past dark history, they disdain the idea of coming 
under, or asking for, the protection of any other 
nation, be it black or white. “We, the mighty 
warriors of the great chief Umzilikazi, the sound of 
whose war-shield has struck terror and fear into 
the hearts of all his enemies ”—they say in spirit 
“we, the brave soldiers of the king of heaven, 
who never fled in battle, we need no protection, 
not from the most daring foe upon earth. Perish 
for ever the cowardly slave who ever uttered such 
a mean word. The white people may think us 
nothing, but we know we are brave and valiant 
in battle. Our enemies have fallen before our 
spear, our land is ours by right of conquest. If 
any other nation conquers us we will submit, but 
to beg and cringe like a slave for protection is what 
we will never do.” This is the Zulu spirit of the 
older people, which at the measureless expense of 
human life clings tenaciously to the old order of 
things, and is opposed to all progress. It will 
accept certain germs of civilisation, but it ignores 
and despises to the utmost its laws and liberties. 
This spirit of self-confidence is most marked among 
the older indunas, headmen, and queens, and all 
who are related to or are distant cousins of the 
present chief. Amongst this class it is no exagge- 
ration to say that their conceit is like their country, 
it has no bounds. It is in their eyes boundless. 

The very carriage and bearing of the people 
indicate their conceited spirit ; their condescending 
way of speaking to you shows it ; their manner, 
talk, and impudence are quite enough to prove it. 
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They are too conceited to prefer the plough to 
their picks in tilling their gardens. The chief may 
have one, a waggon too, and a chair to sit upon, 
but they would not deign to have any such things. 

Their mode of address is sometimes very annoy- 
ing. They may come upon you when you are all 
alone and say, “ Halloo, white man, where are you 
going, where have you come from, what are you 
seeking in our country? Who gave you permission 
to come here? Give us a present or we will take 
yourhat. Youare nobody. Don’t you know we are 
the young soldiers of the king? Don't you see our 
dress, our sticks, spears, and shields? We will 
thrash you if you don’t give us a tusa.” ‘This is 
something after their style of talking, especially if 
you are alone and they are ten or fifteen in number. 
But to read these words is quite a different thing 
from seeing them acted in the different expressions 
of face, and tone of voice, and threatening attitude, 
which they assume in front of you, as you walk 
along the footpath. 

This spirit overrules justice and equality. A 
prcud conceited Matabele, if he has the ear of the 
chief, has no scruples if it suits his purpose in 
putting a slave to death. It does happen now 
and then that some one of the upper circle is killed 
on account of witchcraft ; but for one of high birth, 
ten of low birth become the victims of injustice 
and lies. The only court of appeal is the chief, 
and it is just as likely as not that the victim of a 
false charge or of any wrong may receive no redress 
of any kind, even if his case is proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

In craftiness, downright craftiness, my opinicn is 
that they cannot be beaten. Craft is born and 
trained in the perpetual warfare and struggle of 
savage life. Naturally they are suspicious of one 
another, ever on the alert. They always walk about 
with their clubs and spears in their hands. ‘Their 
words are never to be depended upon, and they will 
tell you the greatest lies, merely for the sake of 
talking, but more often with a view of trying to get 
you to give them a present. They come professing 


to be sick, while all the while they are asking you 
for medicine for some one else. Without giving 
you the least possible hint they will sell you sick 
sheep and goats, or cattle that have been stolen. 
In buying Kaffir corn also you must be on your 
guard, for often they put good corn in the mouth 
of the bag while at the bottom it is old, weevil- 
eaten, mixed with earth and stone, and not fit for 
food. Once when travelling to Tati my oxen that 
were grazing in the bushes quite near by, while we 
were having our mid-day meal, were driven by 
some young feilows who were out hunting through 
one of their gardens, with the express purpose of 
getting some calicoes and beads out of me. All 
of a sudden they came rushing up to the waggon, 
shouting, “ Pay us for our corn; your oxen have 
finished our garden, none is left, hunger will kill us. 
Pay us the damage, or else we will take two of your 
oxen from you.” I was helpless, and there was no 
way out of the difficulty but to pay and settle the 
matter, which I did with beads and calicoes. 
Having thus robbed me of my few things, they 
thought themselves very clever. Sufficient has been 
related to show how great is the need of caution 
in all dealings. One thing you must never do, 
and that is break your word to them. ‘They are 
close observers of character, and quick at reading 
you ; but firmness and good temper and patience 
can do much even among such a people. 

The word for time is not in their language, and 
it is the part and lot of dogs and slaves to hurry 
and work. Many white men who have lived there 
will bear me out when I say that, if you hurry a 
black man anywhere in South Africa, you are 
bound to make less speed than if you took it 
quietly and steadily. The proverb holds good 
beyond a doubt, that the more you hurry the less 
speed you will make. 

D. CARNEGIE. 


*,.* Since this paper was written, the situation of things 
in Matabeleland has changed, but the picture of life which 
it presents has permanent interest. —Ep. L. H. 
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The Sittle Hace. 


You ask, as I sit in the twilight, 

And the sounds are softened and few, 
As the dusk grows into darkness— 

You ask, Do I think of you? 


I think of you in the sunshine, 

In the joy of the morning light ; 
I think of you in the starshine, 

In the solemn hush of night. 


But this one hour of twilight, 
Between the grave and the gay, 
Belongs to a little figure 
=! Which the years have swept away. 


There’s a presence in my chamber 
I can feel though I cannot see ; 

I can hear a wistful murmur: 
**Ts there still room for me?” 

She steals forth from the shadows, 
By my side she takes her place ; 

Once more in the dream of twilight 
I see the little face. 


My days and nights are yours, dear, 
Yours my life’s rest and stir ; 

But this one hour of twilight 
You must spare to heaven and her. 


HELEN SMETHAM. 








A PLEA FOR MORE 


unattainable elements in the ideal education 

of women have been brought within their 
teach, is it an inevitable irony of fate that, in 
grasping these, the feminine mind must needs 
relax its hold of things long familiar, but still 
necessary? Are the precious fruits of knowledge 
strewn in her path only to beguile our high-school 
Atalanta and tempt her to stop short of perfection ? 

Surely the common-sense of humanity demands 
womanliness in women as much as it requires 
manliness in men : and yet, observing the tendencies 
of modern training, one cannot but ask : Does the 
high-school and college system for girls aim, even 
indirectly, at the development of their distinctly 
feminine faculties? Does it, for their own good 
and the good of society, try to make them as 
womanly as possible? Does it not rather de- 
liberately minimise the difference of sex, and seek 
its laurels only in fields of competition open to 
both men and women? We can make an imitation 
man out of an average woman, no doubt. She 
may be taught to construe Cesar and explain 
Euclid, to play cricket or shoot pheasants, and, 
inuring herself to what she would like to be, will 
let her tongue tang with arguments of state, to the 
utter confusion of less able, though franchised, 
politicians. 

We can do this by giving her a manly education. 
It is often done, but wherein is anyone the better ? 
Are there not enough men of this type in the world 
already? Do we need more? On the other hand, 
have we too many womanly women? Have we 
enough of them? Surely not. 

If a woman could, by dint of any education, do 
both her own work in the world, and a man’s, one 
would not quarrel with her ambition. But, since 
limitations of time, strength, and circumstance 
forbid any human being to fulfil more than one 
career, since the réles ave so different, since that 
both should be well sustained is so important, 
since a woman, as Beatrice put it, “cannot be a 
man by wishing,” is it not obviously best that she 
should not only accept her part, but qualify for it, 
so as to make the very most of all its peculiar and 
delightful opportunities of excellence ? 

One cannot but sympathise with the zest an 
eager-minded girl shows for the sound education 
now within her reach. She is no longer described 
as necessarily quick and shallow, and incapable of 
going far into anything, as was poor Maggie Tulliver 
when she longed “to do Euclid and all Tom’s 
lessons.” She has at last well-qualified teachers, 
and direct access to the classic fountain-heads of 
knowledge. At last she is able to study for herself 
those accumulated records of thought and observa- 
tion, in ignorance of which modern opinions on all 
great subjects can only be superficially formed. 

So far, good. 


gee after decades of endeavour, hitherto 


WOMANLY WOMEN. 


In her enfranchisement she has, it need scarcely 
be said, the cordial sympathy of her mother. ‘That 
gentle person listens with pleasure to her daughter's 
aspirations, respects her acquaintance with the 
ponderous Liddell and Scott, and is easily convinced 
that it is a waste of time for Mary, when she might 
be “working,” to have to entertain chance callers, 
or amuse the younger children, or darn the boys’ 
stockings as well as her own. 

When high-school days are over, and Mary, 
after a fair trial, announces that it is impossible 
for her to study seriously at home, where one is 
so constantly disturbed and interrupted, and 
would fain go for a year or two to college, “where 
you have rooms of your own, and don’t have to 
think about dress, and visitors, and society ”—it is 
mother who paves the way, who persuades father 
in spite of his whimsical incredulity, and who is so 
nice about it, that Mary has her heart’s desire, and 
goes to keep her terms. When in course of time, 
she arranges to join a reading party for the Easter 
vacation instead of coming home, “where you know, 
mother, what with the boys’ holidays, and having 
to go and see people, I should get nothing done,” 
mother acquiesces, with ready comprehension ; 
regretting only, as she has often done before, that 
her own education was so very defective. 

She recalls the succession of governesses who 
taught her girlhood. Dim smatterings of grammar, 
picturesque fragments of history, unrelated facts in 
natural science—were what they chiefly dealt in. 
One, who wore ringlets, had a store of notebooks, 
into which she copied, in a flowing sentimental 
hand, gems from the best authors, for her pupils to 
learn by heart. This was called literature ; and his- 
tory was almost as exclusive and select a study. 
Another was hot-tempered, and an authoress by 
whispered repute. Several had been distinctly in- 
competent, even in the eyes of their slightly 
instructed pupils. ‘To these faintly individualised 
teachers had succeeded finishing classes, of which 
the schoolgirl friendships and rivalries remained 
the most memorable feature. ‘Then this very im- 
perfect education had ended, so far as school 
instruction went ; for the learner was required at 
home, to relieve an invalid mother of housekeeping 
cares, and control a handful of unruly brothers 
(whose active predisposition to general naughtiness 
would seem an incredible memory if it were not, 
nowadays, repeating itself in her schoolboy sons). 
Just when she had been young, and eager, and apt, 
like Mary, her mother would muse regretfully—just 
when she might have studied to some purpose, 
she had been obliged to give her mind entirely to 
housekeeping—to that study of the ways, and 
characters, and capabilities of human nature, which 
becomes microscopic in its thoroughness when it is 
pursued daily in the same circumstances. Nursing 
her mother, reading to her father, humouring and 
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persuading her brothers, helping, governing, and 
by degrees training servants ; spending such leisure 
as these and outdoor social duties left in making 
a small allowance go as far as might be in clothes 
that should both look well and wear well. All 
these occupations of her girlhood, all this un- 
consciously acquired education in gentleness, fore- 
sight, unselfishness, tact, and practical usefulness— 
all these things that had gone so far to make her 
the gracious and womanly woman she is, Mary’s 
mother seriously regards in retrospect as regret- 
table hindrances to that higher intellectual life 
which might have been hers, which must be made 
possible for Mary. 
This mother, who, like Milton’s Eve, seems so 
“‘in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” 


yet arranges for her daughter a life unwisely freed 
from all the educative discipline of home cares 
and duties ; she would surely have her unselfish 
and sympathetic, and yet acquiesces in her escape 
from all those demands on sympathy, tolerance, 
insight, and good temper, which make home the 
best school of manners. 

Defoe, two hundred years ago, advocated, in his 
“Essay on Projects,” a college for the higher edu- 
cation of women, because “a woman, well-bred and 
well-taught, furnished with the additional accom- 
plishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature 
without comparison.” 

Now let us compare Mary, the outcome of 
our higher education, with Defoe’s anticipations. 
Mary is well-grown, with a delightful open ex- 
pression, a trifle awkward and clumsy perhaps, 
inclined to sit with her toes turned in and her 
elbows turned out. Her hair generally looks as if 
it had been “ bundled up,” and though as a matter 
of course she has a soul above fringes, one expects 
a mathematical mind to achieve a straighter parting 
of these bright brown locks. Her dress, thanks to 
her mother, is well-chosen, but as a rule put on 
anyhow. She has to be roused to give an opinion 
about it, and although she is pleased with and 
temporarily interested in what her mother selects 
for her, she does not keep her wardrobe suffi- 
ciently in mind to have something always ready 
to wear for all occasions. When a dance or a 
dinner comes off in the neighbourhood, Mary 
remembers too late that she has no decent gloves, 
and has to requisition her mother’s, while her hats, 
however becoming, seldom receive that attention 
as to the angle of putting on, necessary to every 
hat, whatever be the sex or age of its wearer. One 
would not have her a Bertha Amory, intent on 
dressing so significantly that only the occasional 
stupidity of her friends kept them from divining 
the utmost intentions of each toilette, but one may 
reasonably expect from an intelligent and thoughtful 
young woman a greater sense of the use of beauty. 

Mary has great ideas of making the most of life. 
Frittering away time is reprehensible in her eyes, 
and although she is too loyal to her mother to 
intend to criticise her ways, she is of opinion that 
housekeeping, as generally practised, wastes a great 
deal of time. “Why should people,” she says, 


impersonally, when expounding her views to her 
always indulgent listener, “spend half-an-hour in 
the kitchen talking about yesterday’s dinner, and 
to-morrow’s dinner, as well as to-day’s? Why 
can’t they just write down on the slate what they 
want for soup, meat, and pudding, and be done 
with it?” “Sarah likes to know whether yester- 
day’s dinner was a success,” her mother explains, 
“and what she should have in readiness for to 
morrow “ And to be asked how her toothache 
is, and to tell you how Betsy’s brother is getting on 
in London, and all the gossip of the parish,” inter- 
rupts Mary. ‘You are such an old dear, mother, 
I believe you don’t mind how long you listen, but 
you must confess it is a sheer waste of time.” 

Callers Mary sweepingly denounces as frivolous, 
and is rather apt to bite their heads off, so to 
speak, when they come in unexpectedly, and 
before she can make her escape. They talk about 
nothing at all, she complains, or else they retail 
gossip ; and she sits, an unwilling and critical listener, 
making abrupé and off-hand replies when appealed 
to—so evidentty bored and unsympathetic that 
insignificant visitors call her too clever, and great 
ladies regret her shocking manners, while the 
common run of their acquaintance, relations, and 
friends, believe her to be a nice girl, but think it is 
a thousand pities that she does not take more after 
her mother. 

Mary is, I believe, a type of the majority of our 
modern school-girls. She is not going to teach, 
to practise medicine, or to follow any other pro- 
fessional career. She is going to live at home, 
where she is needed in so many little ways. Is it 
not desirable, then, that she should, from an early 
age take life practically, perceive that for her, as for 
the majority of women, it cannot be wholly, or even 
largely, devoted to abstract interests? ‘The truth 
is that the ordinary life of a woman does still, and 
must always, consist of a multiplicity of trifles. 
Most human lives do—we have all to break 
ourselves in with a good or bad grace to things dis- 
tasteful. The clerk has to face the monotony of 
desk-work, the soldier of drill. These things may 
come to be done mechanically in great measure, 
and without harm ; but a woman’s trivial duties can- 
not be well done unless she puts herself cordially 
into the doing of them. Here is the great point at 
issue. She is one of those called to 

‘* underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven's top. 





” 


She must break herself in (or be broken in) to do 
pleasantly these thousand and one small things ; 
while she is young and pliant, while her enthusiasms 
are fresh and strong, a large share of them must be 
turned in the direction which her life will neces- 
sarily take. Or else, as a woman, she is a failure. 

Dr. Johnson was strongly of opinion that the 
unusually good education bestowed in his day upon 
a young lady, who thereafter “married a small 
Presbyterian parson, and kept an infant boarding- 
school,” was a good education wasted. “She tells 
the children,” said he contemptuously, “this is a 
cat, and that is a dog, with four legs and a tail. 
Had a daughter of mine so thrown herself away, I 
would have sent her to the Congress.” 
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No woman will agree with him, of course ; to 
have a scholastic as well as a domestic training is 
to add knowledge to behaviour, to attain that 
rounded wholeness of nature which ensures happi- 
ness as well as usefulness. 

For the true conception of how wide a range a 
woman’s faculties may have, of how liberally she 
ought to be educated, we cannot do better than 
turn to Shakespeare. His charming ideals excel in 
all the most attractive qualities of head and heart. 
There never were more womanly women than 
gentle Desdemona, “so delicate with her needle, 
an excellent musician, of so high and plenteous 
a wit and invention ;” or delightful Rosalind, 
whose bright allusive talk implies as wide an 
education in history and literature as in common 
sense and quick sympathy; or Imogen, “that 
sweetest, fairest lily,” “the nonpareil of our time,” 
who beguiles with much reading the long hours 
of her husband’s absence from the court, and who, 
when a sudden change of fortune sends her 
wandering, disguised as a boy, to share her brother’s 


cave dwelling, charms them by her housewife skill 
and daintiness. 


** How angel-like he sings !” 
‘* But his neat cookery ! he cut our roots in characters, 
And sauc’d our broths as Juno had been sick 


And he her dieter.” 


Keats complained that some women he knew 
were so insatiable in their preference for mental 
over practical pursuits that they would like, he 
believed, “to be married to a poem and given 
away by a novel.” His satire has not yet lost 
point. Women are made like that. It is partly, 
one must suppose, the result of long and unjust 
intellectual disabilities that the sex so long debarred 
from knowledge should be prone to exaggerate its 
value, and regard it as an aim, rather than one means 
to the attainment of a much better thing, wisdom. 
Wisdom is, after all, to quote Solomon’s proverb, 
the principal thing, and very certainly there is more 
of it to be gathered outside than inside books. 

J. M. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


MACHIN OF 


I 


GOOD old Gloucestershire name is Machin or 
A Machen, though neveracommonone. There 
was a Machin in Elizabeth’s time who was 
thrice Mayor of Gloucester ; there was a Machin at 
Bromsborough in the days of Henry the Seventh, 
and there were others before him, including our 
hero, who died supposing himself to be but a minus 
quantity, and being in truth—even including the 
astronomer—the best known of the name. Here 
was a man who made a mark in the world all un- 
known to himself, a hero of a love story that even 
a gazetteer does not think unworthy of mention after 
a lapse of some five centuries. 

An old story is Machin’s, but a very human one, 
with all the elements in it of a fashionable novel. 
Perhaps it has been so used, peruaps not ; it certainly 
once formed the basis of an epic, but that was by 
the poet Bird ; and when the lays of Bird are found 
in a gentleman’s library in these days it is generally 
in the remotest corner of the top shelf. 

It was “in the glorious reign of Edward the 
Third,” say the Portuguese, to whom at present 
the first mention of the matter has been traced ; 
but these good people who are not strong in English 
history seem to have mistaken Agincourt for Cressy, 
and meant the fifth Henry when they said the third 


“THE CAPTAIN GENERAL.” 


MADEIRA. 


Edward. To be safe, then, let us say that it was 
during the long Hundred Years’ War with France 
we shall get to definite dates by-and-by—that 
Robert Machin, a youthful squire of gentle blood, 
loved and was loved by his beautiful Ann. Ann 
was rich and high-born ; she belonged, Alcaforado 
is made to declare, to the “illustrious family of 
D’Arfet ;” it has, however, been agreed to charge 
the printer with using an “f” for a long “ss,” and 
to consider her as a Dorset—of course of the 
superior variety— but it really does not matter what 
her name was, for she soon had to change it. 

Robert Machin, then, loved Ann Dorset, and she 
loved him not wisely but too well, as subsequently 
appeared ; the course of true love never did run 
smooth, and the lady’s family, thinking Robert 
beneath them, decided to make this particular course 
as brief as possible, and managed to procure an 
order from the King throwiag the unfortunate lover 
into prison. While he was safe under lock and key, 
and apparently gone for ever, an eligible suitor, of 
the unlovable turbulent baron variety, met with the 
family’s approval, and to him Ann was, after much 
protestation on her part, eventually married. 

Soon afterwards Robert was released, the family, 
imagining all was over, having no wish for him to 
be detained. So going home he heard the story, 
and, finding that Ann had been married by force 
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against her will, he resolved to seek her out and 
hear her version of the affair. But to communicate 
with her was not easy. The baron had carried her 
off to his house near Bristol, and there kept her 
close ; and barons in those days were not to be 
trifled with. 

Machin called his friends together, “and they 
held counsel,” we are told ; the result being that 
one of them volunteered to enter the baron’s service 
if possible. And soon it came about that the baron’s 
household contained a new groom of whom the 
lady took much notice ; and it further happened 
that about the same time the baron was informed 
that his Jady’s health was in so bad a way that only 
exercise and sea air could save her from early 
death. Whereupon the lady rode out, and the 
groom rode out ; and one afternoon she returned 
not as promised, and the baron went off in pursuit, 
and reached the shore as Ann and Robert and the 
false groom were pushing off in a boat to row with 
all their might to a little ship at anchor in the 
roadstead. 

Furious was the baron, who had soon stormed on 
to a larger ship, seized her, and was under way. 
Anxious was Machin, who had cut his cable and 
left his anchor behind him, for every moment was 
precious and the chase was evidently to be no 
child’s work. Off to the Welsh coast went the 
lovers, the tide giving them no help and the wind 
being rather against them. Back they came, having 
gained but little, with the weather-gauge of the 
baron it is true, but so near to him apparently, 
though so far from him really, that passion rose 
to fever height and the lady fainted away. Out 
again, back again, seesawing down channel, went 
the two lumbering craft, sweeps out, sheets home, 
helped more and more by the ebbing tide, faster, 
faster, out to sea as the land ran off and the wind 
grew ; the baron gaining but a foot or so on one 
tack and losing it on the other. 

[he veiling clouds concealed the sun, the shades 
of evening settled on the waves, the night wrapped 
all in darkness ; pursued and pursuer lost sight of 
each other, and suddenly Machin put about in the 
middle of a board and made towards Pembroke. 
A minute or so afterwards came a flash of lightning 
which for an instant showed the baron going south. 
That was the last that was seen of him. 

Flash followed flash, the wind lulled and shifted 
hesitatingly, and then, as if decided, blew vigorously, 
impetuously, from the north-east, and away before 
it out into the raging waste beyond Lundy went 
Machin. The waters began to whiten, the brisk 
breeze became a gale, 

The first morning broke and the gale strengthened 
in the daylight ; the second morning came and the 
sea ran higher ; the storm lasted on. Machin was 
bound for northern France, but he was driven down 
into the Bay and through it, and beyond ; and it 
was not until the thirteenth night that the gale 
stormed itself out. 

The morning dawned in mist; and for hours 
Machin drifted uneasily on the swell with a fog 
thick around him. Suddenly the sun broke through, 
and he saw a long dark hill rising from the sea close 
in fro.at, seamed with deep gullies and clothed with 
thick trees. ‘Towards it he made what progress he 


could. Birds there were in multitudes, and some 
of the smaller ones, white and yellow, came out 
and settled on his rigging. 

Launching the boat, the men went off to explore. 
Under the black cliffs along the shore were terns 
and herring gulls, and on the beach was a robin 
redbreast. From the beach rose a few grassy slopes, 
and then a flowery heath and stretches of whortle 
berries on the foothills ran up amid gorse and 
broom into the forest, which rose rapidly to some 
five thousand feet or more above them. 

In places the trees came to the water’s edge ; 
and at a clearing amid one of these stretches the 
landing took place. Here a rivulet ran into the 
sea through a roundish meadow which was bordered 
with laurels and flowering shrubs, and on a hillock 
at the back was a venerable tree standing out like 
a sentinel of the forest. 

Here Machin raised an altar to celebrate his 
deliverance, and here he resolved to camp. From 
the trees boughs were cut, which some of the party 
were soon busy making into huts, while others went 
further exploring. Signs of man there were none ; 
of “four-footed beasts they saw none ”—and there 
were none, with the exception of one lizard as it 
afterwards appeared—but there were a few seals, 
who were again to appear with effect on a future 
occasion. There were birds in thousands, including 
goldfinches, wagtails, and others less familiar ; and 
there were many butterflies and other recognisable 
insects. 

It was an earthly paradise, a delightful retreat 
after their long peril ; but their happiness did not 
last long. On the third night, when the party was 
divided, some being in the ship and some in the 
huts, a gale sprang up, and in the morning Machin 
and his companions ashore found tha‘ the ship had 
left them. 

They might have lived on the island, for it was 
fertile enough, had it not been for the disaster which 
immediately followed. The lady, much as she 
loved Machin and abhorred the baron, could not 
reconcile herself to her new adventure. In the 
pursuit she had fainted, and when the storm broke 
out she had seen in every flash of lightning a special 
scourge for her guilty conscience. When the ship 
vanished she took it as a crowning punishment, and 
yielding to an access of grief and despair she never 
spoke again. For three days she lingered hopeless 
until she died ; and five days afterwards Machin 
died of grief at her loss, and was buried in the same 
grave near the old tree, 

According to his last wishes, his companions 
raised a wooden cross over the grave near the altar 
and tree, and on it cut an inscription recording their 
melancholy adventure, and concluding with a 
request that if any Christians hereafter visited the 
spot, they would there build a church and dedicate 
it to Jesus the Saviour. Then, being oppressed with 
the tragedy and fearing lest ill-luck should still pur- 
sue them, they resolved to leave the island and 
return home by the way they had come, great as 
the risk appeared to be. It was greater than they 
thought ; they had not lost sight of the land before 
a storm swept down on them, and, driven by it and 
taken by the current, they were within a week cast 
on the coast of Morocco, and marched off as slaves. 
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In time, aiter much weary journeying, they were 
brought before the sultan, who ordered them to 
prison, as he did with all shipwrecked men. There 
a surprise awaited them. ‘To their astonishment, 
they met with their companions of the ship, who 
had, it appeared, been blown on to the African coast 
along much the same route as they had come, and 
had been similarly captured. Much they had to 
say to each other on this and other matters during 
their long imprisonment, and when they talked 
together many of the other Christian slaves would 
gather round to listen, among them one Juan de 
Morales, a Spanish pilot, who took much interest in 
the story of the discovery and remembered it in 
detail to good purpose, as will immediately appear. 


Il. 


In 1415 John the First of Portugal, with much 
English help, captured Ceuta, and the first man he 
dubbed knight for distinguished services on that 
occasion was Juan Gonsalvo Zarco. Zarco was a 
gentleman of the household of that Prince Henry 
now best known as “ the Navigator,” who was with 
his father King John at Ceuta, and afterwards 
devoted his attention to geographical discovery. 
Of his captains, Zarco, who is generally credited 
with having been the introducer of artillery on ship- 
board, was the luckiest. In 1418 he and Vaz were 
blown out to sea from off Cape Vincent, and thus 
discovered Porto Santo in the Machin manner. In 
a subsequent voyage to this island Zarco took out 
Bartolomeu Perestrello, famous for having devas- 
tated Porto Santo with the progeny of one rabbit, 
and for having been the father-in-law of Christopher 
Columbus. 

In March 1416 died Don Sancho, the youngest 
son of Ferdinand, King of Aragon. He was Grand 
Master of the Knights of Calatrava and left money 
for ransoming the Christian slaves in Morocco. 
And it so happened that in the first detachment of 
captives so released was Juan de Morales. 

There was then a coolness between Spain and 
Portugal—a state of passive warfare so to speak ; 
and the fates so willed that when the first shipload 
of slaves left the African coast they were seen and 
chased by Zarco. When Zarco discovered the 
character of his prize, he magnanimously released 
her, detaining however one of her passengers whom 
he thought might prove useful to his master, the 
Navigator. Needless to say, this was our worthy 
pilot, who solved what little difficulty there might 
be in the matter by forthwith volunteering for the 
Portuguese service and placing his knowledge at 
Zarco’s disposal. 

Hearing that he was talking to the discoverer of 
Porto Santo, he judiciously told him of the Machin 
affair. According to the old chronicle, “ Among 
the companions of my misery,” he said, “ were some 
English seamen ; and the following adventure which 
they related has often beguiled the weary hours of 
our captivity.” And thereupon he enlarged upon 
the proceedings of the fair Ann and the cruel baron, 
and the flight and the discovery of the beautiful 
uninhabited country, and the death of the lovers, 
and the raising of the cross in their memory——all of 
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which was duly reported to Prince Henry, who, after 
much opposition, gained his father’s consent for an 
expedition to be sent in search of the mysterious 
land. 

Of this expedition Zarco was of course appointed 
to the command, and with him went Morales ; and 
of course they first made for Porto Santo. Here 
Perestrello had strange things to tell them of the 
western sea, and did his utmost to dissuade them 
from their enterprise. ‘Over there,” he said, “is 
impenetrable darkness. From there came terrible 
noises. The divines say that there is the mouth of 
the evil one’s home!” But Zarco also heard that 
“historians said it was the island of Cipango hidden 
under a veil,” and he was not to be turned aside ; 
nor was Morales ; but for some days these two 
were the only men of whom superstitious terror had 
not made cowards. At first the crew flatly refused 
to go further, and it took much speechifying from 
Morales, and finally a stratagem from Zarco, beforé 
a start could be made. When at last they were off, 
they thought they were going home ; instead of this 
they found they were heading south-west for the 
cloud of darkness. Loud were their complaints, and 
much arguing ensued; but as they were sailing 
straight for the object, only twenty-three miles 
away, all the time the talk went on, they gradually 
got so near it that their alarm began to forsake 
them. 

As to the cloud of darkness, there it hung always 
in the same place high up on the hills, and there 
fore first seen on the horizon—always there as if a 
fixture, being due to the vapour from the trees 
drawn up by the heat of the sun. And the “ great 
noises” grew louder, being caused by the roaring 
of ihe surf against the black cliffs. 

At last Zarco entered a little bay and sent off 
Ruy Paes to explore. With him went Morales. 
Leading up from the beach they found footsteps. 
Following these, they found the rivulet and the 
meadow and the fringe of laurels and flowering 
shrubs ; and proceeding further they reached the 
hillock and the tree, and the altar and the cross, 
with the huts and fallen trees beyond. Morales 
had remembered rightly ; the Englishman’s account 
was confirmed ; and, what is unusual, every credit was 
given where credit was due. The Portuguese might 
have claimed the honour of the discovery and said 
nothing about Morales ; the Spaniard might have 
said nothing about the Englishman, and the cross 
and altar could have been destroyed ; but nothing 
of the sort was done. Zarco himself went ashore 
and walked along the coast ; he gave a name to Santa 
Cruz and rounded and named Jackdaw Point, and 
climbed the hills and saw that he was on an island. 
He had seen no inhabitants, no cattle ; but as he 
reached a point on the beach some seals appeared 
out of a cave which he called Camara dos Lobos, 
“the den of the sea-wolves.” This cave was the 
limit of his first exploration, and he returned to 
Portugal, where he was made Count of Camara dos 
Lobos and given two sea-wolves as supporters to 
his coat of arms. And the island, from his account 
of its forest and the samples of timber he brought, 
was named by Prince Henry “Madera” or 
“ Madeira,” meaning “ wood.” 

In 1421 the Count of Camara dos Lobos went 
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out to Madeira as its first Governor, taking his wife 
and children with him. Then it was that he 
thoroughly explored the island and founded Fun- 
chal, or “fennel,” on a site where the fennel grew 
thick. The bay he first landed at, and where 
Machin had landed, he called after its first dis- 
coverer, Machino or Machinco, which in time 


became Machico, and as capital of a captaincy gave 
its name to half the island. 

In short, the story was kept well in remembrance, 
and not so long ago there was a room in the 
Governor’s residence at Fort St. Lawrence, the 
walls of which were decorated with pictures of the 
adventure of Robert Machin and the luckless Ann. 
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DR. JOHN RAE, F.RS. 


NE of the last and most distinguished of arctic 

( explorers, Dr. John Rae, died this year, at 

the age of fourscore years. His body was 
taken from London to its last resting-place in the 
Cathedral yard of Kirkwall, Orkneys, of which he 
was a native. Orkneymen were proud of their 
countryman, and his heart was with his fellow 
islanders through all his wanderings. Of the 
University of Edinburgh he was a graduate in 
medicine, having left his home to study there at 
the age of sixteen. In 1833 he got his first im- 
portant appointment as surgeon in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s service, going to Moose Factory in 
the ship that made an annual visit to that station 
in the far north. 

It was during this visit that the ambition to be 
an arctic explorer first seized him. The voyages 
of the early navigators in those regions had filled 
his imagination, and the fame of the renewed 
expeditions of Sir James Ross and Sir Edward 
Parry fixed his determination. Tall and muscular, 
of iron nerve and strong will, he was the very ideal 
of an arctic explorer. ‘This hardy constitution and 
upright gait he retained in extreme age, and his 
presence was conspicuous in meetings of the Royal 
Geographical Society and other public places, long 
after most of the arctic voyagers and travellers had 
disappeared. In 1846 he had successfully led an 
expedition to the northern coasts, under the 
auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He sur- 
veyed about seven hundred miles of new coast 
territory, uniting what had been explored by Ross 
in Boothia Felix, and by Parry in Fury and Hecla 
Strait. The reputation gained by the young 
Hudson’s Bay surgeon in this expedition led to his 
being asked to join Sir John Richardson in one of 
the first exploring parties in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Nothing resulted from that or from a 
second expedition of which he had the sole com- 
mand. But the story of these travels is one of 
romantic interest, and Dr. Rae took a high place in 
all the subsequent proceedings of the arctic council 
and the long series of search expeditions associated 
with the name of Franklin. 

Both of these sets of travels were wonderful 
examples of daring and successful geographical 
enterprise. In that of 1849, Dr. Rae was for a 
long time with two men only, engaged in a sledge 


expedition which led to the discovery of hundreds 
of miles of new territory. At another time they 
travelled on snow-shoes, the whole journey exceed- 
ing 5,300 miles, of which more than 700 covered 
new discoveries. ‘The Founder’s Gold Medal 
of the Geographical Society and other rewards 
followed these services. One of the coast dis- 
coveries was that King William’s Land was an 
island. This was ascertained in the expedition 
of 1853. It was on this journey in 1854 that the 
first traces were found of the fate of Franklin, a 
marked event in arctic history. 

On many occasions the “Leisure Hour” has 
given details of the long search for Sir John 
Franklin, and of the various search expeditions. 
The main facts are generally known, and it is only 
needful here to give a brief summary, and to 
connect the history with the life and work of Dr. 
John Rae. 

It was in 1845, on May 24, that Sir John Frank- 
lin, with Captain Crozier and Captain Fitzjames, 
left Greenhithe on their fatal expedition. 

The prolonged absence and increasing anxiety led 
to the despatch of a succession of search voyages 
to the northern seas. In 1848 the Plover was sent 
out, on January 1. In the following year Sir 
James Ross left the Thames in command of the 
Enterprise and the ZJnvestigator. In 1850 the 
Enterprise again went out under command of 
Captain Collinson and the Jnvestigator under 
Captain McLure. Other expeditions followed in 
successive years, under Austen, Ommaney, Sherard 
Osborn, and other arctic navigators. 

The Americans also took up the search, and two 
memorable expeditions, first under Lieutenant de 
Haven, and then under Dr. Kane, shared in the 
perils and honours of the expeditions. ‘To beth of 
these voyages a generous American, Mr. Grinnell, 
largely contributed, and the publication of the 
records of these expeditions is full of interest. No 
success, however, as yet attended the main object 
of the explorers. 

As early as March 1850 the British Government 
offered a reward of £20,000 to the seaman of any 
country who could solve the mystery of Franklin’s 
disappearance, and the loss of the Zvedus and the 
Terror. In 1852 no fewer than five ships, splen- 
didly equipped, were sent out under command 
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of Sir Edward Belcher, with captains such as 
Kellett and McClintock, on the forlorn and now 
almost hopeless service. During the absence of 
this expedition the war with Russia broke out, and 
public attention was so absorbed in the affair of 
Sebastopol and the “ Eastern Question ” that they 
became impatient of hearing of further tidings from 
the northern arctic regions. It seemed as if 
Belcher’s was to be really, what his published 
record named it, “the last of the arctic voyages.” 

Hope never died out, however, in the breast of 
Lady Franklin, and the voyages in search of the 
lost ships and their heroic commander still were to 
be continued. The expedition of the Fox under 
Captain (Sir Leopold) McClintock will for ever be 
memorable, both from its adventures and _ its 
results. - McClintock settled conclusively the 
mystery of the loss of Franklin, and with McLure 
shared the honour of completing the long-attempted 
‘north-west passage.” 

It was Dr. Rae, however, who gained the first 
authentic tidings of the fate of Franklin and his 
men. In the spring of 1854, when at the head 
of an exploring expedition of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for he was still in their service, Dr. Rae 
was told by Esquimaux at the mouth of the Great 
Fish River, that in 1850, about forty white men 
were seen dragging a boat over the ice, near the 
north shore of King William’s Island. Later in the 
same season, survivors of the party were seen at a 
peint near Back’s River, who appear to have 
perished gradually from cold and fatigue and 
famine. From the Esquimaux who gave this infor- 
mation, various relics were obtained, which had 
evidently belonged to members of the lost expe- 
dition. 

Dr. Rae concluded that this discovery was so 
important that he hastened to carry the news to 
England. Here he claimed and obtained the 
reward of £10,000, half of the sum offered to the 
discoverers of the fate of Franklin’s expedition. 
No time was lost in following up thc first traces. 
Canoe voyagers were sent down the Great Fish 
River, and many other relics were obtained from 
the natives or were picked up at various points on 
these coasts. Skeletons also were discovered which 
showed the course of the retreating survivors, who 
had apparently been struggling to reach some 
distant station of the Hudson’s Bay territory. Dr. 
Rae collected these various relics, and deposited 
them in the museum of Greenwich Hospital. 

Additional relics were procured, and clearer 


solution of the mystery obtained by the expedition 
under McClintock, sent out by Lady Franklin, who 
devoted the last years oi jer life to the discovery of 
the remains of Sir John Franklin. Her own money 
and the grant from Tasmania, where Franklin had 
formerly been Governor, and had left a noble 
record, all were absorbed by the pious efforts of 
the latter days. It was a touching sight to behold 
the persistent, unflagging earnestness of Lady 
Franklin and her niece Miss Cracroft in the 
melancholy search. 

Ever memorable was the famous record dis- 
covered by McClintock, and now seen among the 
treasured relics. It runs thus : 


“‘April 25, 1848.—H.M. Ships Zreéus and Zerror were 
deserted on April 22, five leagues N.N.W. of this, having 
been beset since September 12, 1846. The officers and 
crew, consisting of 105 souls, under the command of Capt. 
F. R. M. Crozier, landed here in Lat. 69° 37’ Nn. Long. 98° 
41’.. Sir John Franklin died on January 11, 1847, and the 
total loss by deaths in the expedition has been, to this date, 
nine officers and fifteen men.” 


The handwriting of this record is that of Captain 
Fitzjames, to which is appended that of Captain 
Crozier, who adds that they would start to-morrow, 
April 26, 1848, for Back’s Fish River. This proposed 
route connects the event with the tidings obtained 
by Dr. Rae years later. 

Nothing has ever been heard of the ships. They 
were no doubt broken up in course of years, and 
would prove rich mines of wealth to the roving 
tribes of Esquimaux from Baffin’s Bay to Behring 
Straits. 

On the monument in Waterloo Place, London, to 
the memory of Franklin and his gallant comrades, 
the honour of discovering the north-west passage 
is ascribed to them, as on the whole rightly due. 
In 1860 the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society was awarded to Lady Franklin. In 1875, 
the year of her death, the monument to Sir John 
Franklin was inaugurated in Westminster Abbey. 

All these events and recognitions were witnessed 
and approved by Dr. Rae and other arctic autho- 
rities. Fresh scenes of heroism and of adventure 
have since occupied public attention, but the 
history of British seamanship contains no brighter 
pages than those which record the peaceful and 
noble deeds that mark the years of arctic exploration, 
and especially the events connected with Franklin’s 
last voyage, and the expeditions sent to ascertain his 
fate. 
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Varieties, 


The Indian Census.—The bulky materials obtained during 
taking the Census of India in 1891 have been skilfully 
summarised by Mr. Baines, of the Civil Service. 

The salient feature of the Indian continent is the density 
of its population. While comprising only three per cent. of 
the land surface of the globe, it contains about twenty per cent. 
of the computed inhabitants of the world. If we confine our 
view to the British provinces, and exclude the outlying and 
comparatively recent acquisitions of Burma and Assam, the 
population is crowded upon the soil at the rate of 279 persons 
to the square mile. This rate exceeds that of any other large 
agricultural country on the earth. France has 185 persons 
to the square mile, Austria 191, Prussia 223, the German 
Empire 237, and Italy (the garden of Europe) 249. Even 
in England, wherever the density approaches to 200 to the 
square mile it ceases to be arural population, and has to sub- 
sist, to a greater or less extent, by manufactures, mining, 
and city industries. The total population of India was re- 
ported to be 289,187,316 in 1891, of whom 287,223,431 
came under the census operations. Of the latter total, no 
fewer than 221,172,952 dwell in the British possessions and 
66,050,479 in the Feudatory States. Classified according to 
creed, 72°33 per cent. are returned as of the Brahmanic 
religion, 19°95 per cent. as Mussulmans, 3°32 per cent. as 
belonging to Animistic or aboriginal forms of worship, and 
2,284,380 persons, or 0°80 per cent., as Christians. Of the 
Europeans about 85,000 consist of the British troops, their 
families, and belongings ; 10,500 belong to the various 
classes of Civil ewp/oy’s and their families, and 6,100 are 
added by the railway servants. The general total of 
Europeans is obscured by the fact that Eurasians are apt to 
include themselves under the former category. 


Indian Travel.-—Captain Bowyer has received the gold 
medal from the Indian Government for his travels in Tibet 
in 1892, a silver medal being also awarded to Duffadar 
Fanaldad Khan, of the 44th Ghoorkas, who travelled with 
Mr. Errol Hay across the Assam frontier. 


Professor Leone Levi. —In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” at the 
time of the death of the late Leone Levi, a memoir appeared, 
with a portrait. He had long been one of our most eminent 
jurists and constitutional lawyers, especially in international 
questions. He was a naturalised Englishman of whom 
this country might well be proud, and many were the ser- 
vices rendered to his adopted land. He was an Italian by 
birth, a native of Ancona, where he built a library, and to 
which he bequeathed his books and papers. He also en- 
dowed an institute for young men, and was in various ways 
a benefactor to the place of his birth. The municipality of 
Ancona have honoured his memory, and shown. their 
gratitude, by erecting a public memorial. 


Chinese Statesmen.—-Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., in his 
report of his recent travels in the East, confirmed all that is 
known about the highstatesmanlike qualities of His Excellency 
Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of the Metropolitan Province, 
and Grand Secretary of the Chinese Empire. He says: 
‘* The two most conspicuous statesmen in the Empire—and, 
indeed, the only ones —are the Viceroy of the Metropolitan 
Province of Chihli, and the Viceroy of Hupeh. The former 
is His Excellency Li Hung Chang, who for forty years has 
possessed a great and beneficial influence. To his viceregal 
functions are united those of Grand Secretary of the Empire 
and Commissioner for Northern Trade, in which capacity 
His Excellency is consulted on all foreign and navai matters. 
He has the forts on the Peiho in good order, the troops well 


trained and armed —not with matchlocks or bows and arrows, 
as in other viceroyalties, but with modern weapons, re 
plenished from arsenals at Tientsin, under foreign direction. 
A railway runs, moreover, under English management, to 
the Gulf of Pechihli, and its extension to within fourteen 
miles of Peking was once authorised, but subsequently 
disallowed. Unfortunately, Li Hung Chang, who has given 
iot a few proofs of his good will and preference for England, 
is over seventy years of age, and his brother, the Viceroy of 
Canton, who also vainly seeks to build a railway to Kowloon, 
opposite Hongkong, is still older. His Excellency Chang 
Chih Tung, Viceroy of Hupeh and Honan, is a different stamp 

f man, in the prime of life, and energetic. But the regenera- 
tion of the Chinese must be, he contends, by the Chinese, 
and not by foreigners.” 


A New Military Raft.— During the autumn manceuvres of 
the French army a new pontoon was invented by General 
de Ligniéres, an| successfully used in crossing the river 
Doubs at Charenton., Planks of wood, or boats, or even 
casks, are not always available, on sudden emergencies, 
when cavalry have to cross a stream. The general proposed 
the use of the forage bags of the horses, made watertight by 
being covered with pitch, and then stuffed with straw. 
When these are tied together the planks are laid across and 
found to form a roadway more stable than casks or barrels 
as supports. The horses of a cavalry regiment were set to 
swim, and the whole contrived to cross the river, with more 
or less difficulty. The general’s own charger is said to have 
behaved among the worst on the occasion. 


Olney in 1893.— Great changes are to be seen in dear oid 
Olney, the town associated with the names of Cowper and 
Newton, and in late years described by the graphic pen of 
Hugh Miller in his ‘* First Impressions of England.” The 
‘*Great House,” for the meetings at which the ‘ Olney 
Hymns” were composed, has long since disappeared. The 
bridge across the Ouse is now being removed, the bridge of 
many arches, 


‘* That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood ’’— 


the bridge across which the mind’s eye still sees the post-boy, 
‘*herald of a noisy world,” riding, with the ‘‘ news of all 
nations lumbering at his back ”—is being demolished. It is to 
be replaced by a modern iron structure. The walls and the 
recesses of the old bridge exist no longer. Cowper’s house 
in the market place, and the summer house in the garden, 
and the rectory, and other places famed in song and story, 
yet remain. Many there were who saw the old place with 
pleasure and with regret when the bones of John Newton 
were re-buried in Olney Churchyard last year, when 
removed from St. Mary Woolnoth, in the City of London. 


Tristan d'Acunha.— From Sydney, under date August 5, 
we had the latest news about Tristan d’Acunha and its 
interesting people. This summer the patriarch, Peter Green, 
‘* governor of the island,” celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day. In former times, through the courtesy of the Admiralty, 
notice was always sent to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” when a ship 
of H.M. navy was likely to touch at the lonely island, and 
we had the pleasure repeatedly to send, for the use of the 
inhabitants, a box of necessaries or luxuries contributed by 
some of our readers. Books, tools, and other useful articles 
were sent to the men; calico, needles, scissors, and other 
domestic comforts for the women ; and pictures and toys for 
the chiidren. The warmest thanks came from Peter Green 
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for the first pair of spectacles he ever wore and used. Other 
more imposing gifts have since been received by the islanders 
—boats, provisions, harmonium, and articles not to be pro- 
cured except from a distance. The recent history of the 
islanders may be found in Admiralty Blue-books, and need 
not here be referred to. The most stirring event of 1893 
was the wreck of the British steamship 4//anshaw, a well- 
known Australian trader. She was an iron ship, of 1,674 
tons. She left Liverpool on February 1, with a cargo of 
salt for Calcutta; and touching at Tristan d’Acunha for 
supplies was wrecked within three-quarters of a mile of the 
shore, by striking on an unknown ccral reef. The captain 
and four men were drowned ; the remaining twenty-five 
sailors with difficulty reached the shore safely in boats. The 
ship soon went to pieces. The shipwrecked sailors were 
most hospitably treated by the islanders till midsummer, 
when a German barque took them off, and landed them at 
St. Simon’s Bay. Two of the three officers of the ship, the 
second and third mate, stayed behind, with the view of 
marrying two of the island women. 


Island Populations in British Seas.—A Blue-book was 
issued lately, giving details of the census of 1891 as far as it 
affected the Isle of Man, and Jersey, Guernsey, and the other 
Channel Islands. The Isle of Man has now a population of 
55,608 persons, the numbers having increased by more than 
15,000 since the year 1821, and by about 2,000 during the 
decade which had elapsed since the last census was taken. 
The number of women in the island exceeds that of men by 
about 3,000. The number of inhabited houses is 10,167, 
showing an increase of 3,540 during the last 70 years. The 
population of Jersey is numbered at 54,518. It has nearly 
doubled itself since 1821. The excess of women over men 
is about 4,500. ‘lnere are 9,112 inhabited and 598 un- 
occupied houses, whereas 70 years ago there were only about 
4,000 altogether. In Guernsey and the adjacent islands, 
which include Alderney, Great and Little Sark, Herm, and 
Jethou, there are 37,716 persons. Men and women are 
more evenly balance than in the cases of the other areas 
enumerated, and the latter exceed the former only by about 
1,200. They live in 6,545 houses, and there are rather more 
than 500 unoccupied dwellings in the whole area of 19,605 
acres, In 1821 the population was 20,827, and the number 
of houses about 3,200. 


M. Schonbein, Inventor of Gun-cotton.—The name of the 
inventor of gun-cotton, and of other discoveries since de- 
veloped to great dimensions, must not be allowed to pass 
into oblivion. As long ago as 1844 Schonbein was present 
at the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, and 
there he exhibited for the first time oxygen in the condition 
known as ozone. He was recognised then as a man of 
science and invention, to whom the first discovery of gun- 
cotton was due—the beginning and parent of numerous ex- 
plosives now in common use, Dr. Siemens knew this, 
although his biographer, as a younger man, may not have been 
aware of the earlier researches of Professor Schonbein. 


Benjamin Jowett.-— Of the late master of Balliol, and his 
life and influence at Oxford, much has been written; and 
the reference here is only to his origin and his early days. 
From the ‘‘ Admission Registers” at St. Paul’s School, 
edited by the Rev. Robert Gardiner, it appears that Benjamin 
Jowett, admitted June 16, 1829, aged twelve, was ‘* Son of 
Benjamin Jowett, printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street.” His 
father was one of the firm ‘‘ Mills, Jowett, and Mills,” the 
pioneers of steam printing in England. The early numbers 
of the ** Lancet” were published by this firm. Among his 
contemporaries at St. Paul’s School were James Hannen 
and Charles Edward Pollock, the present Lord Hannen and 
Baron Pollock. 


Dictionary Smith.—The death of the learned and accom- 
plished Sir William Smith in 1893, at the age of eighty-one, 
has removed a scholar of much repute and usefulness, His 
name has long been prominent as editor of a series of dic- 
tionaries and manuals much used by students, and of smaller 
treatises for schools. The Bible Dictionary was one of the 
earliest and best known. The dictionary of classic antiquities 
has superseded the Lempriére of former generations, Classics, 


geography, and many other subjects were elucidated in suc- 
cessive publications. Of most of these books Dr. William 
Smith was only editor, having the assistance and co-operation 
of many men eminent in their several departments. In some 
of his books he was assisted by his brother, Dr. Philip Smith, 
a man of much and varied learning. In early life William 
Smith was a Nonconformist, and was for some time Professor 
of Classics in the Congregational ‘*‘ New College,” London, 
In middle life he became a Churchman and Conservative ; and 
on account of his services as editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ” 
he acquired a position of prominence. He was also one of 
the managing Council and a Registrar of the Royal Literary 
Fund. John Murray the Third had no more useful ally in 
the educational department of Albemarle Street, The title 
which he bore in his last days was a recognition less of 
political services, than a well-merited honour bestowed on a 
respectable and industrious man of letters. 


Automatic Library Steps.— Mr. Cotgreave, of West Ilam 
public library, the ingenious inventor of many arrangements 
connected with bock cataloguing and book distribution, has 
introduced a new patent, which will add greatly to the 
convenience and comfort of private, as well as public, book- 
rooms. The ordinary forms of ladders and steps are often 
cumbrous pieces of furniture. He has invented a smaller 
kind of step, which is automatic in its action, and which 
occupies little space, as the steps can be used as part of the 
shelving of the library, and brought into sight and use only 
when required, 


Coal in Great Britain. During the long and painful 
discussions connected with the coal strike of this year, the 
following facts were stated. ‘‘The present yearly output 
of the coalfields of Great Britain is 182,000,000 tons, which, 
at an average selling price of 7s. 3d. a ton, represents a 
gross value to the coalowners and lessees of £65,975,000 
per annum. From this £54,600,000 must be deducted to 
cover the average cost price of 65. per ton at the pit bank, 
The remaining £11,375,000 represents roughly the profits 
which may be made under the present system of working by 
the coal lessees. About 20 per cent. of the quantity of coal 
now produced is consumed in the working of ironstone and 
in the manufacture of iron and steel.” 


Whitby Old Church.—A writer in the “‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
who has given graphic descriptions of the old place, adds an 
interesting notice of the ancient church on the hill, with some 
facts not put down in the handbooks: ‘* There are just under 
a hundred steps leading up the churchyard of St. Mary’s, so 
that when the top is reached one is glad to be compensated 
for the Excelsior struggle by the fairness cf the outlook, 
whether it be inland over the rolling downs bathed in soft 
haze, or seawards, where the little white frills are em- 
broidered on the dark-blue satin of the deep. Possibly it 
was this very point of vantage that suggested to John Barritt, 
pilot of Whitby, the philosophic epitaph which I copy from 
the tomb of himself and his wife : 


‘* * To-morrow I will better live 
Is not for man to say. 
To-morrow can no surety give ; 
The wise make sure to-day.’ 


The interior of the sacred edifice is one of the most singular 
possible, being a kind of compromise between a three-decked 
ship and an enormous collection of loose boxes; all the 
galleries are white, the pews sober brown, and old-fashioned 
texts on boards adorn the walls, while a kind of bridge 
crosses the nave. Just beyond the precincts of the church 
and. all about the Cross, which stands between St. Mary’s 
and the Abbey, a most singular sight is presented. What 
were evidently thick walls of stone are lying around in con- 
fused heaps of masonry, and yet it is evident that the stone- 
work is of quite modern construction. On either side of the 
gateway leading to the vast but disused banqueting hall of 
the Manor House may be seen placards which read as 
follows: ‘These walls were ruined, and this Poor Man’s 
Garden was destroyed, by the Whitby mob. Here they call 
this standing up for the rights of the people.’ 

** There is no mention of this event in print. Luckily I 
came across one capable of explaining, for he was present on 
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the occasion in question. It appears that some sixteen or 
seventeen months ago Sir Charles Strickland, lord of the 
manor, for the better preservation of the ‘ Poor Man’s 
Garden’ aforesaid, set up some substantial stone walls. A 
certain Unitarian minister of Whitby, called Williams, fired 
with this gross infringement of popular sovereignty, collected 
an army of followers, scaled the heights, and tore down the 
offending obstacles. ‘Then,’ said my informant, ‘he made 
a collection, and gave the money to them as did most of the 
work,’ ” 


Our Public Schools.—An article on ‘* English Public 
Schools” appeared in the ** New Review” of July. The 
writer deals with them ev 6/oc, and points out as many defects 
as are known to him. To this article an admirable reply has 
been written by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of 
Ifarrow. The whole paper is worth careful consideration, 
as was the former article by a less qualified criticiser. But 
we quote here only one sentence of Mr. Welldon’s defence, 
as to the superiority of moral training over mere intellectual 
‘* cramming ”—in fact, the culture of the moral nature of the 
heart rather than the head. He says: ‘‘ No educational 
reform will make the majority of boys intellectual, or desirous, 
or capable, of intellectual distinction ; but if they leave school 
with a keen sense of truth, honour, and duty; if they love 
righteousness and hate iniquity ; and if they are qualified to 
deal with affairs and to play a worthy part in the world of 
men, it is idle to say that they have lived their school life in 
vain.” 


Chicago Architecture.—Mr. Richard M. Hunt, a New 
York architect, who designed the principal building at the 
Chicago Exhibition, and whose reputation in his profession 
has a wider range than the United States, has been made 
the recipient by the Institute of British Architects of the 
Queen’s gold medal, an honour not hitherto won bya Trans- 
Atlantic artist. 


Alcohol and Athletics.—After the famous contest on the 
Tyne, when Hanlan of Canada beat Boyd, and became the 
champion rower of the world, an interviewer got from 
Hanlan his views of alcohol and athletics. Mr. Hanlan 
said: ‘*In my opinion, the best physical performances can 
only be secured through the absolute abstinence from the 
use of alcohol and tobacco, This is my rule, and I find, 
after three years’ constant work at the oar, during which 
time I have rowed many notable maich races, that I am 
better able to contend in a great race than when I first com- 
menced. In fact, I believe that the use of liquor and 
tobacco has a most injurious effect upon the system of an 
athlete by irritating the vitals, and consequently weakening 
the system.” 


Egypt before the Monnments.—In the first of the lectures 
in the autumn course at University College, Gower Street, 
Professor W. Flinders Petrie dealt with the prehistoric times 
of Egypt and its people. After a brief survey of the geo- 
logical and geographical structure of the land, and the changes 
due to climate, and to the ‘‘ great river” which forms the 
principal feature of the country, the Professor said that uniil 
material monuments were erected, and inscriptions carved 
upon them, there was nothing to throw light upon the early 
history of Egypt, or the time and manner of its being peopled, 
except vague tradition, which degenerated in after ages to 
mythological and fabulous legends. The reigns of the gods 
and of the followers of Horus were subject to wild exaggera- 
tion and error, at the will of the later priests and choristers, 
as was the case in all countries boasting of great antiquity. 

No definite facts were available before the first three 
dynasties, the leaders of which were foreign invaders, different 
in race, customs, and beliefs from the primitive and ‘‘ab- 
original ” settlers in the fertile land. The marked distinction 
between the native and foreign races was still seen during 
the fourth historic dynasty. The aboriginal race was, of 
course, not sprung from the soil (adréx@oves), but no record 
remained of their coming. They probably came by the 
Isthmus, migrating from the earlier peoples of south-western 
Asia. But the invaders must have been from the Red Sea, 
across the Koseir road, as it was found that they first settled 
in the middle of Egypt at Abydos, and not at either the north 


or south end of the valley. From traditions and physiognomy 
they probably were a branch of the Punic race, which had 
settled in the Somali land and Yemen. The course of Phoe- 
nician or Punic migration appeared to have been from the 
Persian Gulf, coasting round Arabia, up the Red Sea, across 
into Egypt, onward to Pheenicia, and along the African shore 
to Carthage and Spain. The records of these dynastic 
Egyptians of the first three dynasties before the monuments 
appeared to have been edited about 3,000 years later, under 
the 19th dynasty, by collecting the various tales and traditions 
then preserved. 

The order of kings and their reigns might embody histori- 
cal facts, but in the total absence of all contemporary monu- 
ments it was impossible to look on a long record of eight 
centuries as being trustworthy history, like that of the later 
periods, which was fully confirmed by their actual remains. 

In subsequent lectures the history was carried down, illus- 
trated by many monumental and pictorial records, as far as 
the Hyksos period. The last of the six lectures, on the * old 
and middle kingdoms,” was given on November 11. The 
Edwarcs Library and Collection was open three times a week 
during the course, the Professor attending to give help to 
students and conversational illustrations. A special class 
was held in the Library for the hieroglyphics and language. 
There is every reason to expect that the study of Egyptology 
will be greatly promoted by the lectures of Professor Flinders 
Petrie, followed by his winter tours with students in the 
ancient land, 


Professor von Hofmann.—The Chemical Society com- 
memorated this summer the death of the distinguished 
chemist, A. W. von Hofmann, who was latterly professor at 
Berlin, but in former years was well known in England. 
A pupil of the illustrious Liebig, he came to England in 
1845, at the special request of the late Prince Consort, to 
undertake the direction of the College of Chemistry, which 
had then been founded under the presidency of the Prince. 
Under Hofmann’s direction the College of Chemistry flourished 
exceedingly, and was finally merged in what is now known 
as the Royal College of Science. Apart from his high rank 
as a chemical investigator, Hofmann was a great teacher, 
and many of the most distinguished chemists in this country 
have been his pupils. We well remember his presence at 
the inauguration of the College of Chemistry in Oxford 
Street, near Hanover Square Gates, now transformed into 
an orthopedic hospital. H.R.H. Prince Albert presided at 
the inaugural ceremony on that occasion. We doubt if there 
is any other survivor except Lord Playfair. 


Chinese Ladies’ Feet.-—A writer in the ‘‘ Japan Mail,” 
who appears to have special knowledge of the subject, refers 
to the well-known Chinese custom of compressing the feet 
of female children of the better classes in China. He hopes 
that few of his readers have been so unfortunate as to see 
the naked foot of an orthodox Chinese lady. But many have 
looked at photographs of this terribly twisted and distorted 
member, and the sight must have suggested thoughts of 
barbarous suffering inflicted on a particularly sensitive part 
of the human body. Year by year hundreds of thousands of 
little girls, throughout the wide empire of China, are sub 
jected to a ruthless process which crushes the bones and 
wrenches the sinews of their tender feet, until at last a re- 
volting deformity is produced, and the foot, crumpled into a 
shocking monstrosity, becomes almost valueless as a means 
of locomotion. The wretched girl emerges from her period 
of feverish torture a mutilated cripple, condemned to hobble 
through life on feet which preserve no semblance of nature’s 
beautiful mechanism, having become as hideous as they are 
useless, At intervals the missionary cries out, the traveller 
writes, and the charitable agitate ; but the poor little children 
never benefit. For them there remains always the same 
ruthless bending of bones, the same agonising application of 
tight ligatures, the same long months of bitter pain and un- 
availing tears. Perhaps, he suggests, it is to this singular 
contrast between general refinement and cultivation of the 
Chinese on the one hand, and this callous cruelty on the 
other, that we must attribute the periodical appearance of 
apologists for the appalling custom. . . . Think that this 
barbarity is being practised daily and hourly throughout the 
Jength and breadth of 9 Jand containing 300 million in: 
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habitants. Not alone are the tender bodies of the poor little 
girls ruthlessly racked and tortured, but the purest sentiment 
of humanity, the love of parents for their children, is 
perpetually outraged. Such unnatural cruelty could be 
tolerated only in the presence of the worst kind of demoralisa- 
tion. How much can survive of the moral beauty of the 
paternal relation when fathers and mothers, in deference to 
a mere freak of fashion, consent to inflict on their daughters, 
day by day, torture that well-nigh maddens the baby brain 
and wrings shrieks of excruciating agony from the little lips ? 
This is one of those facts that make us marvel when we hear 
a great destiny predicted for the Chinese nation. 

In this custom, the tyranny of fashion, which, in other 
forms less painful and injurious to health, rules every country 
of the world, is the only cause of the deformity which among 
the upper classes in China is almost universal. The great 
mass of the working people, especially in rural districts, have 
their feet left as nature made them. It may take centuries 
to break the folly of the Chinese in this cruel treatment of 
their female children. 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Inventions.—The ever-busy brain of 
Mr. Edison, afterall his activity in the line of acoustics and the 
phonograph, and in plans for marine signalling, the vibrations 
of water being stronger and as manageable as waves of the 
atmosphere, has now been addressing himself to what he 
considers a more important problem, the conservation and 
control of the energy stored up in coal. He hopes to see 
coal employed without waste, and at a very small margin of 
cost. Ninety per cent. of the energy that exists in coal is 
now lost in converting it into power. If this waste were 
saved, it would enable an ocean steamship of twenty thousand 
horse-power to cross the ocean faster than any of the crack 
vessels now do, and require the burning of only two hundred 
and fifty tons of coal instead of three thousand, which are 
now required; so that, of course, the charges for freight 
and passenger fares would be greatly reduced. It would 
enormously lessen the cost of manufacturing and of traffic. 
It would develop the electric current directly from coal, so 
that the cost of steam-engines and boilers would be elimi- 
nated. ‘*I have thought of this problem very much,” he 
says. The coal would be put into a receptacle, the agencies 
then applied which would develop its energy and save it all, 
and through this energy electric power of any degree desired 
could be furnished. 


The Great Heat of 1893.—We have given the report of 
Mr. Jelinger Symons and other meteorologists in England, 
as to the unusual heat of this year’s summer. In the 
‘*Scotsman” we note an announcement from Mr.. R. C. 
Mossman, of Blackett Place, Edinburgh, as to the tempera- 
ture of the northern capital. Writing on August 9, Mr. 
Mossman says: ‘‘ To-day at I P.M. the maximum ther- 
mometer in the standard Stevenson screen, four feet above 
grass, registered 81°7°. This reading, although 4° below 
the temperature experienced on June 18, has not been re- 
corded in August since 1868, when a temperature of 87°7° 
was noted on the 5th of the month. The atmosphere 
throughout the day has been remarkably dry, the relative 
humidity falling to 44 per cent. at 1.30 P.M. At 5 A.M. it 
was 97 per cent., being thus nearly saturated. A copious 
fall of dew occurred about this time. As an example of the 
almost complete absence of warm weather during recent 
Augusts, it may be stated that, excepting August 1, 1889, 
when the temperature rose to 74°, no reading above 72° 
was registered in the five years 1888-92, the finest weather 
in these years being experieneed either in June or Sep- 
tember.” 


Royal Examples to Landlords.—In an article on the 
Duke of York becoming a tenant farmer at Sandringham, 
the ‘* Times ” pleasantly describes the examples of our Royal 
Family. In previous days, from George 111, the interests of the 
labourers as well as of tenant farmers were always considered. 
“In times of prosperity and in times of depression, the 
great landowners of England have —ever since the time 
when George 11 interested himself in his cattle and sheep 
at Windsor—never been without a good example from our 
Royal Family. King George established at Windsor his 
model farms, and in his reign the seed was sown of the vast 
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improvements in our methods of agriculture which made our 
farm live stock and our systems of farming the best in the 
world. In more recent times the Prince Consort went in for 
stock breeding and high farming, but in neither was there 
extravagance. Ilis system gave employment to the largest 
amount of labour, and included the comfort of every one 
employed on the land. His model farms, his well-bred 
stock, and his crops of corn and roots from improved 
varieties of seed, were not the all in all of his farming. He 
considered the labourers, their well-being and their sanitary 
and comfortable surroundings, and thus his model cottages 
were an important part of his system. Landlord, tenant 
farmer, and labourer alike found in his work evidence of the 
highest, yet profitable, philanthropy. Since his death, her 
Majesty has carried on at Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral 
the work which he had set himself to do, and on the same 
lines, so far as altered circumstances would permit ; and 
when the Prince of Wales set up an establishment of his 
own, he too followed in the footsteps of his Royal parents 
and founded his herds, studs, and flock at Sandringham. 
The Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales both equipped 
their estates with cottages that have every convenience and 
every comfort, and that are models to all who own or till the 
land, Other great landowners have followed, and the ex- 
ample set has permeated the land. The Royal farms of 
Great Britain and the sturdy persistency and consistency of 
the Royal Family have been beneficial alike to all three 
classes which are bound up with the land of this country, but 
to none more than to the labourers. Landowners and tenants 
may be ruined by bad times, but the labourer still has his 
better cottage, and with better wages his comfort is still 
further enhanced by the low prices of food which have 
wrought such disaster to the landowner and the farmer.” 


Monster Salmon.— The largest salmon weighed in London 
was a Tay fish, which turned the beam at 68 Ib, The 
measurements were—length 53 in., girth 30}in. This is the 
largest salmon exhibited for above twenty years. It was 
only 2 Ib. less than the famous ‘* King of Scots,” of 1870, of 
which a coloured cast may be seen in th lat: Mr, Frank 
Buckland’s Museum of Economic Fish Culture at South 
Kensington. The three heaviest salmon other than these 
were weighed by Mr. Henry Ffennell, one of 63 lb. taken 
in the Esk in 1890, one of 62 Ib. taken in the Tay in 1891, 
and one from the Severn, taken in 1889, which weighed 
60 Ib. 


Centenary of Semaphore Signalling. A statue in memory 
of M. Chappe, inventor of the method of signalling by 
semaphore, was inaugurated with much ceremony last year, 
at Paris, on the Boulevard St. Germain. M. de Selves, 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs, gave an interesting account 
of the history of signalling. Before the days of electric 
telegraphs, the system of Claude Chappe held the field for a 
century. On July 12, 1793, Chappe submitted his scheme 
to the Convention. Amid pecuniary and other difficulties, 
he erected his signals between Paris and Lille. In July 
1794 the victories in Flanders were announced in Paris, 
Linesjto Metz and Brest were opened, and the system became 
universal in France, and was adopted by England and other 
countries. Chappe would fain have transmitted private 
telegrams also, but was limited to telegraphing Icttery prize 
numbers, Chappe died in 1806 at the age of 42. His 
brothers continued the management till 1830, and in 1844 
France had 3,000 miles of lines. Night signalling was about 
to be introduced when th. electric telegraph supplanted the 
semaphore, but borrowed its signals and its operators, 


Collecting Stamps.—This useful and interesting employ- 
ment continues to be popular with successive generations of boys 
and girls, if we may judge from the busy market for stamps, 
and the large circulation of books connected with them. 
The following selection of prices, from a three days’ sale, 
will interest philatelists of all ages and countries. The sale 
was in London, by Messrs. Ventom & Co. The prices 
were generally high. <A few of the bids exceeded previous 
records, and may be preserved for future reference. 

Great Britain, 1¢., llack, V.R., fetched £8 175. 6¢.; 
Saxony, 3 pfennige, red, £4 15s.; Naples, 4 tornese, blue 


“*cross,” £4 45.; Spain, 1851, 2 reales, unused, £20; 
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Tuscany, 3 lire, yellow, £25; Ceylon, 8¢., brown, imper- 
forate, £12; Ceylon, 8¢., brown, perforated, £4; Mauritius, 
1¢., vermilion, £6 6s. ; British Columbia, 2}¢., pink, im- 
perforate, £17 ; New Brunswick, Is., violet, £8 8s. ; New- 
foundland, 6}d., carmine-red, £5 5s5.; United States, 1869 
set, unused, £6 15s.; United States, Justice set, £4 15s. ; 
United States, 10 dollars, **State,” £10 10s.; British 
Guiana, 1856, 4c., crimson, unused and damaged, £16; 
Nevis, 6d., lithographed, unused, £4; New Zealand, 2:., 
on blue paper, unused, £5 10s. Amongst the other prices 
realised were—France, 1 franc, orange, £6 10s.; Moldavia, 
first issue, 54 paras, £7; Moldavia, first issue, 108 paras, 
414 10s.; Naples, $ tornese, blue, ‘‘ Arms,” damaged, 
£9 55.3 Spain, 3 cuartos, bronze, £5 15s5.; Spain, 1852, 2 
reales, poor specimen, £4 45.; Newfoundland, 6}¢., car- 
mine, oxidised, £4 4s.; British Guiana, circular, green, £9; 
Buenos Ayres, § pesos, orange, £7 10s.; Victoria, 5s., blue 
on yellow, unused, £6. 

There is a curious fact that deserves record, connected 
with the black penny stamp of Great Britain. On the first 
issue of the black stamp, the late Professor Alfred Taylor, 
of Guy’s Hospital, afterwards so celebrated in Toxicology 
and in Forensic Medicine, sent a sheet of the penny stamps 
so remarkably produced by him by photography, that it was 
immediately decided to print them in colours. Hence the 
rarity of certain perny blacks. 


Locusts at Sea.— The African Steamship Company’s 
steamer IVinnebah, between the latitudes of Cape Verde 
and St. Louis, Senegal, passed through locusts so thickly 
packed on the surface of the ocean that the water could not 
be seen. As far as the eye could reach, the dark mass was 
visible. It was for fifty to sixty miles that the steamer 
ploughed its way through the mass on the water. None 
were seen on the wing. They are described as resembling 
gigantic grasshoppers, measuring four or five inches in length. 
Occasionally, after a long gale, live locusts reach Madeira 
from Africa, as the present writer has witnessed. The 
present flight seem to have all perished. 


Figure-head of the Centurion.—A correspondent of 
** Notes and Queries” (p. 194, September, 1893) says that 
this historical memorial of Anson’s ‘‘ voyage round the 
world,” and of the famous fight with the Spanish Manilla 
galleon, is now to be seen near the Duke of Richmond inn, 
near Goodwood, with the following inscription attached ; 

‘Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 
One who has travelled more than you ; 
Quite round the globe in each degree 
Anson and I have ploughed the sea ; 
Torrid and frigid zones have passed, 
And safe ashore arrived at last ; 
In ease and dignity appear, 
Ile in the House of Lords 


I here.” 


Birds Slaughtered in Foreign Lands for European 
Fashions.—In an article in a recent ‘‘ Quarterly Review ” 
the following astonishing statistics are given. 

‘*In Sind 30,000 black partridges were killed in certain 
provinces, within but a few days, to supply skins for the 
European markets. Blue jays, golden orioles, and hoopoes 
are bought up in any number, at almost any price. I have 
known, says another well-known authority, a single bird- 
catcher, in the province of Lahore, snare 200 kingfishers in 
the course of a month. 

**One famous dealer in London has been known to receive 
in one single consignment 32,000 dead humming-birds, 


80,000 skins of different aquatic birds, and 800,000 pairs of 


wings of different small and brilliantly coloured birds ; while 
a similar Parisian dealer advertises for a contract to supply 
40,000 for one special season. At one well-known auction- 
room in London not long since were sold 404,000 bird-skins 
from the West Indies and Brazil, as well as 356,000 from 
the East Indies. All these of choice and brilliant colours, 
and all designed for millinery purposes.” 

The need for ‘‘ Bird Protection” in our own land is 


apparent, when we read of the. destruction of some of our 
finest species. 

‘* The slaughter that is going on abroad is only a type of 
what is being perpetrated at home by bird-catchers, some 
so-called sporting men, gamekeepers, and thousands of other 
nondescripts regularly engaged in this foul traffic, who are 
well paid for their work. For example, the great skua gull, 
now found in Great Britain at only three stations in the 
Shetland Isles, is continually slaughtered at all times and at 
all seasons, no one apparently being at hand to enforce 
obedience to the Birds Protection Act even in close time. 
The exquisite wings of the kittiwake (Larus tridactylus) 
are in great demand for ladies’ bonnets, and therefore always 
command a high price. The consequence is that the first 
day of August, on which the close time expires, is a grand 
field-day of slaughter to which thousands of miscreants rush 
with unusual eagerness. The eggs of the kittiwake are laid 
at the end of June, so that by the first week in August the 
young birds not full fledged are barely able to fly, though 
the plumage of the wings may be in full beauty, as the 
robbers at Lundy Island very well know. Thousands are 
tus massacred at the very time when the young birds are 
most helpless, and fall an easy prey to the powder or shot, 
stone or stick, of every assailant ; the wings, it is said, being 
often torn away from living birds, who are left to die slowly 
of their wounds or by starvation.” 

The birds of Great Britain lost true friends in the late 
Frank Buckland and F. O, Morris of Nunburnholme. May 
others as zealous for their protection take the place of these 
wise and good naturalists ! 


A Noted Violin._-Continental journals mention that 
Carrodus, the eminent violinist, has become the possessor of 
one of the famous instruments made by Guarnerius. The 
estimated value is £1,000 sterling, but the actual price 
paid is not stated. Its date is 1741. This instrument is 
known as the ‘* Canon Joseph,” to distinguish it from others 
by the same maker. It is said to have once belonged to 
Paganini, and was lost by him through his habit of gambling. 
Fortunately its subsequent history is known; having been in 
the possession of successive musicians who could appreciate 
its value. After one of the Cramers, it was for a time the 
property of Dr. Mackenzie, President of the Royal Academy 
of Music. It is in good hands in the custody of Carrodus, 
Paganini having been named, it may be recalled that Sivori, 
his favourite pupil, for whom he composed Sonatas, and who 
appeared in England as a youthful prodigy as early as 1827, 
ten years before the accession of Qucen Victoria, is still 
alive (1893), in his 79th year. He has long retired from 
public performances, 


Dungeness.—The Trinity House Commissioners have 
arranged for moving the low-light and fog-horn signalling at 
this well known beacon, so as to bring it nearer the existing 
coast-line. The lighthouse is now half a mile from the 
coast, close to which it was first built, nearly a century ago. 
But there were lights long before that, and it is a very 
ancient story that is told of the sailor boy who was asked, 
in days before School Inspectors and Boards of Education, 
what were the two great lights referred to by the sacred 
writers, and made the too ready reply, ‘* Dungeness and the 
North Foreland !” 


When the Lamps are Lit.—In accordance with the sug- 
gestions made in our November part for winter evening 
amusement, we give two additional exercises. Let our 
readers supply (1) Twenty wise sayings associated with 
historical incidents ; and (2) twenty illustrations of wit from 
biography or history. Two guineas will be given in each 
case for the best selection, and one guinea in each case for 
that which comes next in merit. In order to prevent same- 
ness, a preference will be given to the less familiar examples, 
provided they are equal in quality. In answer to corre- 
spondents, we beg to state that in each instance two months 
will be allowed for the return of answers, so that subscribers 
in the colonies may have their opportunity. Thus the 
answers to the Novemberexercisesshouldreach us by the end 
of December and those to December by the end of January. 
No manuscript will be returned, ~ 





